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| 
For the Companion. 


MOTHER’S DIAMOND LOCKET. | 


A Girl’s Adventure in the Mont Cenis. 


“Well, you are a lucky girl!” said every one. 

I thought so too, for I had come down to break- 
fast to find upon my plate a letter, containing an 
invitation to join my cousin and his wife on a 
three months’ tour on the Continent. I had never 
been out of England in my life, 
and while the rest of the family 
gave vent to their astonishment 
in loud exclamations of delight 
and congratulation, I sat turn- 
ing over and over the page on 
which the magic words were 
inscribed. ‘Paris,” wrote Jes- 
sie, “the Riviera, Northern Ita- 
ly, perhaps Venice.” Whenever 
I got to ‘perhaps Venice,” the 
whole room seemed to dance 
before me. 

Fancy me in Venice! Fancy 
me — Mollie Wolff — actually 
standing on the Rialto, sitting 
in a gondola, or attending high 
mass at St. Mark’s! Ah, to 
think of what one day may 
bring forth! I wondered for 
how much I would have sold 
my chance of going abroad 
twenty-four hours before; and 
now less than a fortnight would 
probably see me on the other 
side of that wonderful silver 
streak. 

It was short notice, but a 
pleasure deferred is, to my 
mind, a pleasure robbed of half 
its charm, and it was delightful 
to feel that preparations must 
be commenced at once, and 
that the check which my father 
handed me must be taken into 
town that very morning. 

It seemed an ample sum at 
first, but as one want after an- 
other cropped up, and tempta- 
tion in the shape of numerous 
et ceteras presented themselves, 
the money dwindled away rapidly, and the re- 
minder that I had still my large basket-trunk to 
buy came with something like a shock. It was 
absolutely necessary to get one, but I chose the 
cheapest which was at all suitable, and pooh- 
poohed my sister’s doubts as to its strength with 
easy indifference. 

“Oh, it will do! Iam not going to spend all 
my money on a box!” 

‘Well, then, do buy one of those long straps! 
You will really need it, Mollie. You don’t know 
how they bang your luggage about.” 

“‘Seven-and-six for astrap! No, indeed!” I ex- 
claimed, scornfully. I had been so extravagant 
that Iwas growing parsimonious. ‘Come along, 
Ethel; I want to go to Lee’s.” 

My eldest sister shook her head. ‘Well, you 
are very silly,” she said. “You have spent half 
your money on things you could do quite well 
Without, and you won’t buy a little thing like that 
when it is really necessary. That’s just like you, 
Mollie!” 

I laughed carelessly, but I must say that when 
we had fairly started, and my trunk, crowded 
With far more than it was intended to carry, 
bulged inelegantly out at the sides, and looked 





as though the lock were in danger of giving way, | 


leaving it to depend solely on two small straps by 
way of fastening, I had some misgivings, and 
thought regretfully of my misplaced economy. 
Only at rare intervals, however, for I was too 
much enchanted with each day’s experiences to 
have much time for disagreeable thoughts. 

I had both loss and humiliation to bear through 
iny unfortunate trunk before the great and crown- 
ing experience of which I am going to tell you. 

At Cannes, after our luggage had been taken to 
our several apartments, Roberts, Jessie's maid, 
came to tell me that she had found several francs 
lying about the floor of my room, and that she 
was afraid they had fallen out of my box. 

Investigation proved that this was only too true. 


1 had put all my money, except what I carried in | 


my purse, in a little sandal-wood box on the top 


lid had come off, and when all the scattered coins | 
were collected, and every possible search made, I 
was still two sovereigns short. 
“You—put—your—money—at the top of your 
box!” cried Charlie, in amaze. ‘Mollie !” 
The tone of that “Mollie!” was sadly familiar 


| in my ears. Half-a-dozen times a day the unfor- | ellers. 


tunate owner of that name was apostrophized in | 
accents of reproof and consternation by the mem- | 
bers of her family. ‘Just like Mollie!” “O Mol- | 
lie! what were you thinking of ?” “When will vou | 


turning out to catch the five o’clock morning 
train. 

We were standing in the waiting-room, very 
tired and sleepy, and shivering in the cool air, 
when I became aware that we were the objects of 
a good deal of curiosity to one of our fellow-tray- 


He was a delicate-looking man, wrapped up ina 
large fur-trimmed top-coat, which, combined with 
his enormous moustache, made me put him down 
at once as a Frenchman. He had a pleasant face, 





jto be traversed. 


the speed slackened, and we gradually came to a 
standstill, while windows were hastily let down, 
and voices raised one above another in loud and 
eager questionings. There was no hesitation about 
the answer: we were to get out as quickly as pos- 
sible, and in total darkness, as it appeared at first; 


| but soon there came towards us the fitful but most 


welcome light of torches, borne by the men whose 
special duty it was to lead the way through the 
few hundred yards of tunnel which still remained 
So down we jumped, handing 
our parcels to each other, and 
feeling, when we were once 





learn to be thoughtful, Mollie?” I thought I had 
escaped from all that when I left England, and 
now Charlie was beginning! 

That was my loss; the humiliation, which, I 
think, was even more trying, was as follows : 

It was decided, to my great delight, that we 
were to drive from Nice to San Remo, and one 
exquisite morning the vetturino drove up to the 
hotel door, and amidst an admiring crowd, the 
preparations for our departure began. 








with very keen, bright eyes, which, every time he 
passed, in his slow promenade up and down the 
room, were fixed searchingly on us, and once I 
caught him very composedly and unmistakably 
occupied in reading my address on a bag which 
lay some short distance off. “Miss Wolff. Hotel 
Europe, Aix-les-Bains.” I laughed to myself, 
hoping that the information was interesting, and 
just then Charlie came up, and with a passing 


{glance at my Frenchman, addressed himself 


My trunk looked very well,—I am afraid my markedly to me. 


economy would not have carried me to the point 
of buying an ugly one,—and I was complacently 
watching it being hoisted up, when — horrors! 
this last test proved too much. The long-tried 
lock gave way, and helter-skelter! a rain of black 
stockings fell out along the street! 

The porters grinned, the street-Arabs shouted, 
the onlookers through the windows turned away 
to conceal their laughter. It was a dreadful mo- 
ment! Roberts went off with the stockings, my 
box was roped up, and we drove off much less 
triumphantly than we should have done ten min- 
| ute$ before. 
| “The first thing you do when we get to Men- 
tone is to buy a strong strap for that box of 
| yours,” Charlie said, decisively, and I meekly 
assented. The strap cost ten francs.. What would 
Ethel say ? 

And now to hurry on to the great point of my 
story. 
| ‘Perhaps Venice” had become a certainty, and 
| after a fortnight’s sojourn in that fascinating city, 
| we were forced to hurry homewards by a report 
which reached us of an accident which had hap- 
pened outside one of the shorter tunnels immedi- 
| ately preceding the well-known Mont Cenis. 
| There had been a heavy fall of earth, and while 
at present only one train a day was run, and the 
passengers had to get out and walk for some short 
| distance, it was feared that soon even this might 
be impossible. 

So away we went, travelling all through the 
} long, dusty day, and only arriving at Turin in 


| 
| 
| 


| 








tray, and in the various joltings and liftings the | time to have three or four hours of rest before | 


“Well, Mollie, you're in for it! A porter has 


| just been telling me that one of our trunks is un- 


safe—yours, of course. They are taking special 
precautions because of this tunnel business. Have 
you seen the notices pasted up? They say there 
are thieves there both from London and Paris. It’s 
a fine opportunity for them.” 

“Thieves!” I cried, gleefully. ‘Oh, what fun! 
Really?” It had been the most delightful trip, 
but it had not been adventurous. There was no 
denying that. ‘Travelling is, if anything, made 
just a little too easy nowadays, and I had been 
conscious more than once of a wish that some- 
thing would happen; something exciting, some- 
thing thrilling, something which could not, by 
any possibility, have happened at home in Liver- 
pool, and which I could relate to breathless and 
admiring audiences in the parlor and school-room. 

Charlie laughed. ‘Yes, that’s all very well, 
but this box of yours is a great nuisance. They 
have tied a piece of string round it and sealed 
the ends as a slight precaution, but it is very inse- 
cure. However, you must just take your chance.” 

“Oh yes, I'll take my chance!’’ I replied, airily, 
and we all moved forward to the platform. 

The Frenchman was still engaged in quietly 
taking us in with his brilliant gray eyes. I half 
expected he would take a seat in our carriage, but 
he did not, and very soon we forgot all about him 
in the excitement of wondering what would hap- 
pen when we came to the broken part of the line, 
coupled with unlimited conjectures about the 
“thieves from London and Paris.” 

At last, in the middle of a very dark tunnel, 








fairly started, somewhat eerie 
and uncomfortable, stumbling 
along the rough, narrow pas- 
sage between the train and the 
wall of the tunnel; one moment 
in utter darkness, the next in 
the still more perplexing gleam 
of the torchlight, which threw 
all sorts of weird shadows 
around, and made even the next 
footstep a matter of doubt and 
speculation. 

“What fun!” quoted Charlie, 
mockingly, over his shoulder. 
“Tsn’t it, Mollie ?” 

L had just given my ankle an 
unpleasant twist, and did not 
feel disposed to reply, but in 
ten minutes or so we emerged 
once more into the sweet open 





air, and before us lay the scene 
of the accident, the line being 
blocked up by luge masses of 
rock and sand which had fallen 
from above, and had so com- 





pletely filled up the space below 
that only a narrow footpath 
was left, winding up and down 
the mountain side. 

“T am sure there is a great 
deal more to come,” I said, con- 
fidentially, to Jessie. “Just look 
at that great piece of rock up 
there! And that, and that! If 
a train were to pass along here, 
they would fall down at once. 
As it is, I am sure it’s not safe. 
They look as if they might fall 
any moment !” 

It was delightful to feel that for the time being 
we really were in some amount of danger; and 
when we heard, some days later, that my forebod- 
ings had come true, and that all traftic was stopped 
for the present, it being considered unsafe for trav- 
ellers to pass, I cannot say I was sorry. This 
confirmation of my fears would, I felt, give great 
point and emphasis to the thrilling account of our 
experiences which I was already mentally re- 
hearsing. 








After the slippery mountain-path, we were again 
led into a tunnel, where another train was await- 
ing us, and where, as patiently as we could, we 
had to spend an hour in total darkness, and trust 
to chance that our luggage would come safely af- 
ter us. ‘Then we were off again, on and on through 
that seemingly endless tunnel. 

Our adventure had not been anything exciting 
after all, but it had been novel and _ interesting, 
and when the daylight was reached it was one 
surprise more to find that the fellow-traveller who 
had stumbled in at the last moment before start- 
ing, and who had coughed so painfully in the 
close air of the tunnel, was no other than my cu- 
rious Frenchman. 

He lay back in his seat, his eyes closed, and 
his chest heaving, with such a pitiful look of 
weakness and exhaustion, that we were all over- 
whelmed with sympathy, and when, an hour or so 
later on, we stopped at the little station where 
twenty minutes were allowed for déjeuner, Jessie's 
kind heart was much troubled to find that, the 
poor Frenchman made no sign of moying, or 
even sending for any of the refreshment which 
he seemed to need so badly. 

She kept turning round and peering through the 
windows to see if even yet he might not have 
changed his mind. 

“Perhaps he has got some sandwiches in a 
case,” I suggested, prosaically ; but this explana- 
tion did not at all satisfy Jessie, who was fond of 
inventing interesting little histories about any 
stranger who attracted her attention. 


“He looks very delicate,” she sighed. ‘Per- 


haps he has been obliged to winter in the South, 
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poor fellow, and cannot afford to spend more than 
is absolutely necessary. He may have a wife and 
family at home to support—who knows!” 

“He’s got a magnificent moustache,” Charlie pro- 
nounced, meditatively. 

It was evident that we were all much interested 
in our fellow-traveller, or we should not have spent 
so much time in discussing him, when we had at 
the same time to solve the problem of how to get 
through nine or ten courses in as many minutes. 
The dishes brought and carried away so quickly 
were to-day more oily and unpalatable to my Eng- 
lish taste than usual, and I made such a poor 
lunch that Charlie brought after me a basket of 
deliciously fresh, tempting-looking strawberries 
and placed it on my knee, saying that perhaps I 
could manage to eat those ! 

I could indeed. Oh, how good they were! how 
cool, how refreshing! I was leaning back, delib- 
erately picking out and as deliberately enjoying 
the largest and ripest I could find, when I became 
conscious that some one besides myself was cast- 
ing envious glances at them. 

It was the Frenchman, and one glance at bis 
tired white face and wistful eyes was sufficient to 
bring with it a sudden determination, and I held 
out the basket towards him faltering, in my very 
best French, which, somehow, was so lamentably 
different from the vivacious language of the coun- 
try,— 

“* Voulez-vous avez” —— 

“Oh, thank you!” he cried, eagerly. 

My Frenchman was an Englishman after all! 
He looked very much pleased, and set to work to 
finish the strawberries with evident relish, and 
when the last was despatched we exchanged a 
very friendly smile before settling once again into 
our respective corners. Nothing very interesting 
was to be expected from the remainder of our 
journey, so my thoughts naturally went back- 
wards and lingered lovingly on that last night in 
Venice—a wonderful starlight evening when there 
had been a large dance in the hotel, in the pauses 
of which we had sat out on the steps watching the 
many-colored lights of the gondolas flit to and 
fro. 

It had heen in every sense a night to be remem- 
bered. I had worn my lovely new gauze de 
Chambéry dress—Jessie’s present,—I had——with 
a sudden pang and misgiving as swift and keen as 
an electric shock, a dread recollection swept over 
me. I started to my feet, and my “Oh!” of con- 
sternation roused every one into instant attention. 

“What is the matter, Mollie ?” 

“Oh, the locket! mother’s diamond locket! I 
forgot all about it! O Jessie, just suppose any 
one has taken it! What should I do?” 

Jessie smiled. “Oh, but I don’t think you need 
frighten yourself, dear. Why should you imag- 
ine that your box should come to harm among so 
many? The chance is very small. Besides, you 
packed it very securely, didn’t you? I know 
you take great care of it.” 

“Oh, yes, I do, always,” I repeated, eagerly. “I 
always wrap the case up in something and put it 
nearly at the bottom of my trunk, but that night 
it was so late—I was so tired—I had nearly fin- 
ished my packing before, I thought just for once 
it would be safe on top.”” Nobody spoke, and I 
burst out again impetuously,— 

“Oh, I don’t care what they take if they only 
leave that. What should I say to mother? They 
can have everything else, all my things—I don’t 
sare |’? 

“What!” cried Charlie, laughing, and with the 
kindly intention of making me laugh, too. ‘Mol- 
lie, do you really mean it? What a magnificent 
offer! What, the pearl ring, and the amber neck- 
lace, and all the silver bangles, and the Venetian 
beads—you don’t say so!" But it was of no use; I 
could not even smile, for I was overcome by a con- 
viction that something had gone wrong with moth- 
er’s precious locket. It was the only handsome 
piece of jewelry which we as a family possessed—a 
beautiful, old-fashioned mass of finely cut and 
glistening stones, set in silver. Mother very rarely 
wore her locket now. It was lent alternately to 
the elder girls, and just before leaving home I had 
put in a strong plea for “my turn.” 

It was no use reasoning with myself, and the 
tears went rolling down unrestrained, even by the 
amused though kindly stare of my vis-a-vis. I 
was past all such considerations, past even feeling 
much interest when, as the train stopped a little 
further on, and my new acquaintance rose to get 
out, he turned and held out his hand to me, say- 
ing, pleasantly ,— 

“Good-morning, mademoiselle; and many 
thanks for your kindness and generosity.” Then 
shaking my hand warmly and speaking with pe- 
culiar emphasis, “and remember—‘One good turn 
deserves another !’”’ 

“Now, I wonder what he meant by that?” 
mused Jessie, yawning. 

Neither she nor Charlie laid much weight on 
my fears, and so, although they could not be ex- 
pected to feel so much distress, they were far more 
shocked than I was, when, on reaching our des- 
tination, my trunk was opened, to find, among 
evident marks of thievish hands, that the precious 

ase was missing. 

“I knew it! I knew it!” I cried, distractedly. 
“Oh, what shall I do? what shall I do?” 

Charlie went off to the station to see what could 
be done, while Jessie tried in vain to comfort me. 
And then a most wonderful thing happened! 

On the second morning, Charlie brought up to 
my room a letter from home, and a parcel,—a lit- 
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tle, neatly wrapped-up parcel,—addressed clearly 
and decidedly, in an unknown handwriting, to 
“Miss Wolff. Hotel Europe. Aix-les-Bains.” 
It was sealed and carefully tied, and inside—can 
you guess what was inside ? 

The dear, well-worn case opened in a moment 
at a touch from my trembling fingers, and as a 
tiny slip of paper fluttered to the ground, mother’s 
beautiful diamonds lay once more before me, as 
safe and bright and glittering as ever. Oh, the 
joy, the relief, and the thankfulnes of that mo- 
ment! I can never forget it 

And now you will want to know how the locket 
came back, and when I have told you one thing 
you will know as mucn about it as I do myself. 
On the little piece of paper which had covered 
the locket, was written in the same handwriting 
as the address, the five significant words, “One 
good turn deserves another !” 

Jessie declared that the whole thing was plain 
enough. Our fellow-traveller, the supposed 
Frenchman, must undoubtedly be included in 
that dreadful category, “thieves from London and 
Paris.” He had been touched by my thought of 
him, and later on by my distress, and it being pro- 
verbial that there is honor to be found even in 
such a brotherhood as his, he had determined to 
send me back my precious locket. 

Several years have passed away since this my 
adventure in the Mont Cenis. Ethel is married, 
and I am Miss Wolff, the eldest daughter at home, 
and the person in charge. Once upon atime that 
would have been a sorry arrangement for all con- 
cerned, but now I hope it is different. The long 
hours of that day spent in remorse and vain re- 
grets in my little bedroom at Aix-les-Bains were 
not without their good results, and more than one 
of the family have been heard to observe that 
Mollie is not like the same girl since through her 
carelessness she so nearly lost forever— 

Mother’s Diamond Locket. 
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LAZINESS. 

Yon lazy loon, if dainty pigeons 

Up to his mouth, well-roasted, flew, 
He would not taste them, no, not he. 

Unless well carved and served up too! 

— Goethe, 
—— +e 
For the Companion. 


A LITTLE GENTLEMAN. 


It was on a hot, dusty day that I first saw the 
little gentleman I am going to tell you about. 

To us who were being borne cityward in the 
swift-flying express train, it seemed as if there 
was not a breath of air stirring. All the windows 
were wide open, yet no cool and refreshing breeze 
came in to make our journey more endurable. 

The car seemed to condense the heat on its shin- 
ing surface, and radiate it through its interior, and 
we felt as I imagine a turkey must, if he were 
alive, when he is put in one of the old-fashioned, 
shed-like ovens our grandmothers still love to use 
once in a while, just for the sake of the good old 
days. 

We went often from our uncomfortable seats to 
the water-tank, but all the water we drank could 
not keep out the heat that seemed to make the air 
vibrate about us, as you can see it on hot days 
over a stubble-field. 

The train-boy brought in fans to sell by the 
armful, and we all patronized him. For a little 
while we stirred the stagnant air vigorously with 
them. Then the exertion of using them became 
too great, and they were dropped idly in the seats, 
and we sat and sweltered. 

The train stopped at a little country station, and 
a woman with a child came into the car. The 
woman was a pale, tired-looking creature, and the 
child, a boy, was one of those tireless, uneasy 
urchins, who want to be always on the move. 

The lady sat down wearily, and lifted the boy 
to a seat beside her with a look that said she 
hoped he might go to sleep soon. But nothing 
was further from his thoughts just then than a 
nap. He climbed up beside his mother, and in- 
sisted on standing at the window with his head 
out of it, thus obliging her to hold on to him. 

“Please, Freddy, sit down by mamma,” she 
said. “You're such a big fellow, that it’s hard 
work to hold on to you, and mamma is very tired. 
Won't you, dear ?” 

“T want to look out and see things,” answered 
Freddy, too young and full of spirits to under- 
stand how any one could be tired. 

His mother gave a long sigh, as if she saw that 
she must submit to the inevitable. 

“Won't you come here and look out of my 
>” I asked, thinking I was better able to 


window ? 
keep the boy out of mischief than his mother 
was. 

Freddy looked at me for a moment critically, 
then shook his head. 

“I'll stay with mamma,” he said. 

“I’m much obliged to you for proposing to take 
him off my hands,” she said. “I have a very bad 
headache, and have tried to get him to sleep, but 
he persists in keeping wide awake.” 
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himself to be lifted into the little gentleman’s 
seat. 

“You look as if you were almost tired out,” the 
boy said to Freddy’s mother. “If you could 
sleep, it would rest you, I’m sure. I’ll see to this 
little fellow for you.” 

“Thank you! you are very kind,” the weary 
woman answered, with a sigh, “but he’s too big a 
fellow for a little boy to care for.” 

“Oh no, ma’am, I can get along with him well 
enough,” answered the little fellow, bravely. “You 
go to sleep, if you can, and don’t worry about 
Freddy and me. If you'll let me, I’ll take him 
into the other end of the car, where his talking 
won’t be so likely to disturb you.” 

“I’m not afraid to trust you with him,” she an- 
swered, for the manly look on the lad’s face gave 
full assurance of his character and trustworthi- 
ness. “If you are sure he won’t be too much 
trouble to you” —— 

“lll risk that,” answered the little gentleman. 

“Come, Freddy,” and taking hold of the boy’s 
hand, he led him to the other end of the car, and 
the tired mother lay back in the seat and closed 
her eyes. 
Freddy had wants by the dozen, and his self- 
constituted guardian attended to them patiently. 
By-and-by there were signs of a lull in the de- 
mand on his attention, and with ready tact he 
proposed to tell stories if the other would’ listen, 
and Freddy allowed himself to be coaxed into a 
reclining attitude. Then the story-telling began, 
and before the first story ended, Freddy was 
asleep. 

“T was sure I could get him to sleep,” said the 
little gentleman to me, with a twinkle in his bright 
eyes. “I know just the sleepy kind of stories it 
needs, you see.” Then he made a pillow for 
Freddy’s head, and laid him down as carefully as 
the boy’s mother could. When that was done, he 
came to her and asked if he should not get her 
some water. The tank had been filled at the last 
station. 

“Tt will be cool, maybe,” he said. 

“I don’t like to be so much trouble to you,” 
she answered. “You are very kind; I can’t tell 
how much I thank you.’ 

“It isn’t worth speaking of, ma’am,” he said, 
cheerily. “If my mother was in your place, I 
would like to have some one help her, I am sure,” 
and away he went to the tank, and came back 
with a brimming cup of water. 

She took it with a smile of gratitude, poured 
some upon her handkerchief, and bathed her head. 
“That makes it feel better,” she said. “I’m sure 
your mother would be glad to know how kind 
you are to me.” 

“She always told me to help other folks, if I 
could,” he answered. “I like to. Some time I 
may want some onc to help me, you know.” 

Then he went back to Freddy, and sat by him 
while he slept. The sleep was not a long one, 
and when the boy awoke he was as full of spirits 
as healthy boys of three or four years usually 
are. But the little gentleman’s fund of amuse- 
ment seemed equal to the demand, and Freddy 
was in no hurry to go to his mother. 

By-and-by the train stopped, and the conductor 
called out, ‘Fifteen minutes for refreshments.” 

“Will you sit here while I’m gone, if I’ll bring 
you an apple?” asked the little gentleman of 
Freddy. 

“Yes, I will,” answered Freddy. 

Then the little gentleman went out, and pres- 
ently he came back with something wrapped in a 
paper, and a cup of steaming, fragrant tea. 

“If you’d drink this, ma’am, I think it would 
make your head feel better,” he said. ‘Mother 
says a cup of tea does her more good, when she 
has a headache, than anything else.” 

“You are the kindest, most thoughtful little 
gentleman I have ever met!” she said, as she took 
the tea. I smiled. She had hit upon the same 
title for him that I had been giving him. 

“And here are some sandwiches,” he said, open- 
ing the paper. “I’ve got one, and an apple, for 
Freddy. 

When she had drank the tea, he carried the cup 
back. 

“It does make me feel better,” she said to me. 
“The boy’s kindness gave it a flavor that makes 
it an agreeable medicine. What a fine, manly lit- 
tle fellow he is! I hope my boy will be like 
him.” 

The little gentleman heard that, and I could see 
what a glad look came into his face. He had 
done a kindly deed, and her words of appreciation 4 
pleased him, as it always pleases all of us to know 
that those whom we help are grateful for our 
kindnesses. 

I saw my little gentleman perform more acts of 
kindness, that long afternoon, than I have time to 
tell you about now. Everything he did was done 
in @ quiet, unobtrusive way that showed it was 
done from instincts of true gentlemanliness, and 
not from a desire to impress a sense of his helpful- 
ness upon those he was attentive to. 

It was after dark when the woman and her 





I had not noticed the little gentleman who sat 
opposite before. I think he had come into the 
train at the same station at which the woman did. 

“Perhaps the little boy’ll let me take care of 
him,” he said, pleasantly. ““Won’t you, Freddy ?” 

Freddy looked him over for a moment, and got 
down from the window and walked across the 
aisle to him. 





“Yes, I'll stay with you,” he said, and allowed 


child reached their stopping-place. When" she 
prepared to leave the car, he helped her to gather 
| her wraps and bundles together, and shouldered 
the sleepy Freddy to carry him for her to the 
platform. I followed them to the car-door. 

“You have been very kind to me,” she said, as 
she gave him her hand at parting. “I might tell 
you that I thank you, but you wouldn’t know 


“Here,” she added, putting something in his 
hand, “I want you to get you a book with this, 
and write in it, ‘From Freddy and his mother, 
with kindly thoughts for their little friend,” and 
when you see the book you will think of how 
your kindness helped us, and the remembrance of 
it will help you. Good-by, my little gentleman !” 
and she bent and kissed him again, and then they 
parted. 

It pays to be a gentleman. If a boy is not a 
gentleman by instinct, he should aim to make 
himself one by habit, and when he succeeds in 
winning the title of a little gentleman from those 
he comes in contact with, he should be proud of 
it. He has a right to be. 

EBEN E. REXFORD. 


~~ 
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For the Companion. 
BIDE A WEE. 


“Laddie, wi’ the foot-fall light, 
And the glancing ee’, 
Dinna gang sae swiftly by, 
Laddie, bide a wee.” 
“Stay me na’; I canna bide, 
Be ie foe or fren’. 
I aw boun’ to seek the deer 
Down yon leafy glen.” 


“Dinna fright the timid doe 
Frae her rest to flee; 

Dinna wile her life awa’,— 
Laddie, bide a wee.” 


“Gloaming flush is in the sky, 
Shadows soon will fa’; 
Step aside and let me gae, 
I must haste awa’.” 


“Laddie, by the haunted spring, 
bd *Neath the rowan-tree, 
Saw I stray a milk-white fawn,— 
Laddie, bide a wee.” 


“Hae ye seen my bonny fawn, 
Pure as new fa’an snow? 
Stand awa’, and stay me not; 
Hand me nae mair fro’.” 
“Laddie, wad ye keep your tryst, 
Speir within and see 
Gin ye wad brak a trusting heart,— 
Laddie, bide a wee.” 
CAROLINE ORNE. 


_ 
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For the Companion. 


ASTONISHED PRATTLERS. 


Weary-looking travellers, laden with satchels 
and shawls and packages, straggled from the 
Stonington steamer to the cars standing in readi- 
ness to convey them to Boston. The morning was 
hot and the air close and stifling, but the cars were 
comfortable, with easy seats and head-rests, and 
the tired travellers sank into them with a reasona- 
ble hope that they might at least be able to doze 
for the remainder of their journey, and thus make 
up in some measure for the wakefulness of the 
night. 

At the last moment, as the train was about start- 
ing, there entered one of the cars, with a great 
rush, shrill giggling, and a tremendous banging 
of the door, two young ladies. They were en- 
cumbered with hand-luggage loosely and awk- 
wardly put together, and eager to get a seat, they 
hurried, in an excited way, through the car, to find 
that each slip was occupied at least by one person. 
Talking loudly and giggling, they retraced their 
steps, to find that they had passed an empty slip 
at the rear end of the car. This they entered, 
with a loud laugh, and sat down, and at once be- 
gan to adjust their disordered dresses and luggage. 

At Providence an elderly gentleman came on 
board, and took a seat just vacated in front of the 
young ladies. Evidently he had passed a com- 
fortable night, had eaten his usual breakfast, and 
was in a placid frame of mind. He briskly un- 
folded a newspaper, and began to read it with an 
appearance of contentment and satisfaction. 

The thinnest and shrillest of the two voices near 
him, which had ceased only so long as its owner 
was interested in watching the stir at the depot, 
resumed its edifying and entertaining strain as 
soon as the cars were again in motion. 

“Providence must be a poky old hole. I 
shouldn’t think any one would want to live in it. 
Besides, Providence people are awful stuck up; 
I heard Bess Lambert say so. Her grandfather 
lives in Providence.” 

After a few minutes the gentleman in front of 
them fidgeted with his newspaper, gazed into va- 
cancy, then listened, with a frown on his face, and 
attempted to resume his reading. 

“The Lamberts are no great shakes, anyway. 
I’ve been told that if they paid their debts, they 
couldn’t live in Madison Avenue two days. I 
guess they sent Alfred off to Europe because he 
was so dead gone on that Cole girl.” 

“T don’t see what he found in her to admire.” 

“Come to think of it, she’s some sort of relation 
to Aunt Maria Kane. She pretends she don’t 
care for Al Lambert, but I know she does, because 
she thinks the Lamberts have got piles of money. 
Her father’s as poor as a church mouse. Aunt 
Maria buys everything the girls wear—any way 
I’ve heard so, but I guess she only gives them 
her old clothes. As for the Lamberts”—— 

The elderly gentleman deliberately folded his 
newspaper, placed it in his pocket, rose to over six 
feet of majestic height, turned slowly and faced 
the young ladies. 

“As for the Lamberts,” he repeated, in a sonor- 
ous voice that was heard by all the passengers 
within half-a-dozen seats. Every head was turned. 
Every ear that had been listening so unwillingly 
was quickened into interest. “Allow me, young 
ladies, to introduce myself‘to you as Miss Bess 
Lambert’s grandfather, living in Providence, and 





from the words how grateful I feel.” Then she 
stooped down and kissed him. 


finding life quite tolerable even in that poky old 
hole. If it is poky, Iam sure most of its people 
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are too ‘stuck-up’ to disgrace themselves by loud 
talking in public places about their own or other 
people's conduct, and especially to repeat malic- 
ious falsehoods. As I have heen personally men- 
tioned by you, I must insist upon being told who 
is responsible for the statement that if the Lam- 
berts paid their debts, they could not live on Madi- 
son Avenue ?” 

The heavy voice paused for an instant. There 
was a half-hearted giggle from one of the young 
ladies. 

“I—I heard so, or something like that. I don’t 
know who said it,” was the hesitating answer. 
The voice was as high-pitched as ever, though not 
so shrill. 

“You do not know that it is true ?” 

“Oh no, sir.” 

“Will you repeat that answer? You do not 
know that it is true?’ 

“No, sir.” 

“You have also ‘guessed’ why my grandson has 
gone to Europe. Let me say to you that there is 
one thing about which none of your fellow-pas- 
sengers within hearing will be obliged to guess, 
and that is that whoever you are, or wherever you 
live, you have shown that you do not possess the 
qualities that commend the true woman to the 
respect of others, and these are, good taste and a 
decent consideration for other people.” 

The gentleman turned around and resumed his 
seat as deliberately as he had left it. 





For the Companion. 


A TALE OF TEXAS. 


Between the mouth of the Rio Pecos and the head. 
waters of the Brazos, in the great State of Texas, 
lies a broad belt of country upon which, during the 
last fifty years, there have occurred adventures as 
daring and desperate as any the most reckless dime- 
novelist has been able to depict. 

Settlers, ranchmen and scouts have here battled 
with Apaches and Comanches, encountering almost 
every possible phase of peril, but with this difference 
from the novelist’s version, that in these actual con- 
flicts the redskin has been only too often the assail- 
ant and the victor. 

Erastus Parsons, a youth from the good State of 
Connecticut, started a “cattle run,” some fifteen 
years ago, on the upper creeks of the Big Wichita. 

Young Parsons had come down here from Topeka, 
Kansas, having already spent a year there endeavor- 
ing to establish himself as a gunsmith, without suc- 
cess. 

But if unsuccessful as a gunsmith, he had yet caught 
the true spirit of success in the West—which is to 
be frank, open and expert in whatever business one 
attempts to do. Hence, on starting as a ranchman, 
his first efforts were directed to become a good shot 
and an adept at casting the lariat, or lasso. 

It was only after two months of assiduous practice 
at this latter accomplishment that he mastered it at 
last, so efficiently that not a herder onthe Wichita 
could approach or excel him in skill as a ‘rope-sling- 
er”’—and this among fifty cowboys and ranchmen from 
eight or ten ranges. 

It was in June that the adventure which we are 
about to relate happened. All hands on the ranges 
had been out for two days, coursing the extreme lim- 
its of their grazing territory near the sources of 
Pease River. Quite early the second morning, Par- 
sons had become separated from the other riders, 
and finding the fresh trail of a number of cattle that 
had been moving westward, he followed it, over- 
taking the scattering animals, until, by the middle 
of the afternoon, he had gathered up quite a “bunch.” 
Toward sunset he started these cattle in a direct line 
for camp, where the main herd, which had already 
been gathered, was held by a number of riders, wait- 
ing to receive others. 

Considering the lateness of the hour, he had a long 
drive before him, and he was hurrying the bunch of 
cattle across a level strip of mesquit prairie, when 
suddenly the head steers took fright at some object 
among the brush in front of them, and throwing up 
their tails, went scampering back, bringing the whole 
drove flying along with them. 

In vain Parsons shouted and tried to head them off; 
they went past him like a whirlwind, and looking 
back to see what might be the cause of this sudden 
stampede, he discovered seven Comanche Indians 
riding out of the mesquit bushes at a racing gallop, 
and coming directly toward him! They were not 
more than two hundred yards distant! 

Young Parsons did not hesitate for an instant as to 
his own course. He turned his horse’s head, and dug 
his spurs into its flanks. Seeing him turn, the Ind- 
ians-raised a yell, and followed him at the top of 
their ponies’ speed. 

He gave one glance over his shoulder, then felt 
for his revolver, but suddenly remembered that he 
had fired away his last cartridge during the forenoon. 

Another quick glance backward showed him that 
the ponies of the redskins were fresh, and were keep- 
ing all the space that they had gained. 

He was no coward, but he admitted to himself 
that he had “got himself in the worst fix’? he was 
everin. For as the redskins were between himself 
and his camp, in fact, between himself and all hope 
of help from the other herdsmen, he knew the race 
must be a long one, and felt pretty well satisfied, too, 
that it would be his last run. 

There was only one hope: his horse was an exceed- 
ingly tough and long-winded animal, half mustang, 
half Morgan, and a genuine racer. If the horse could 
only hold ov., and keep out of reach of the bullets 
and arrows of his pursuers until dark, there would 
be a fair chance of dodging them among the mesquit 
bushes, which grew thick and tall in many places. 

He glanced at the sun. It was an hour high yet. 
Then he looked back at the Comanches, coming 
steadily on, and could not but feel that even this one 
chance of escape was small. 

He soon noted that one of the Comanches had 
begun to draw away from the rest, and was rapidly 
gaining on him. He urged his pony along faster, 








but though for a few moments, owing to the unusual 
speed of his horse, he gained ground fast over the 
main body of his pursuers, this one redskin more 
than kept pace with him! 

Erastus at first could hardly credit the fact; he had 
great confidence in the running powers of his own 
horse, which was clattering over the hard-baked soil 
at the highest speed. It was a long run for his much- 
ridden pony that he had most feared; but here was 
the Comanche, on a small, cream-colored pony, racing 
down on him, and gaining a length in every fifty 
yards. 

Nearer and nearer the Indian came, though both 
pursuer and pursued were fast distancing the rest; and 
ere many minutes the Indian got so close that Parsons 
began to wonder why he did not shoot; for he had no- 
ticed a bow slung at his back, and also that he car- 
ried a long lance in one hand, while he plied the qguirt 
with the other. 

Parsons could hear him urging on his horse, in hersh, 
guttural sounds: “Huh! huh! huh!” keeping time 
with the short, quick springs of his pony, which ran 
with nose down, and seemed literally to be flying over 


| the surface of the smooth prairie. 


Twice Parsons turned in his saddle and threatened 
his pursuer with the revolver, at which the Indian 
threw himself flat down upon his pony’s neck and 
lowered the point of his lance; but the latter came 
straight on with speed undiminished,seeming, indeed, 
to have a strong suspicion of the disadvantage of his 
enemy in the matter of cartridges. Every moment 
he gained somewhat, his little pony running easily 
along, while Erastus’s horse was already panting hard. 

Seeing that the Comanche could not be fooled by 
an unloaded pistol, and that something must be done 
quickly, if he would escape the lance-thrust so nearly 
ready to be delivered, Parsons determined upon a 
desperate move. 

He thrust the revolver in his belt, caught up the 
raw-hide lariat which hung coiled about his saddle- 








This he finally did, escaping, as night fell, among | 
the bushy hills which skirt the north branch of 
Pease River, and reaching the cattle-camp next 
morning, in time to relate the adventure to his fel- 
low-herdsmen at breakfast. 


EO ——————— 


For the Companion. 


JAPAN. 
, By a Native. 


There are three religions now in existence in Japan, 
or Dai Nippon. They are Christianity, Buddhism, 
and Shintoism, or native religion, which worships 
the sun as the originator of the Japanese people. 

It is quite remarkable that Shintoism and Buddh- 
ism have so intermingled with each other that 
both have lost their ancient distinctive characters, 
and each has introduced some peculiarities of the 
other in its worship, and also that they have been 
kept in nearly perfect harmony, no quarrels having 
ever taken place between them in the course of 
hundreds of years. 


Religious Progress. 


Perhaps you may suppose that as Buddhism has 
been universally adopted in Dai Nippon, nearly all 
the people in the country are under the domain of 
Paganism. 

It is not so. A majority of peaple who are edu- 
cated, and who have, therefore, the intellectual ca- 
pacity to promote the progress of the country in 
social as well as political affairs, are almost without 
exception the followers of Confucius, whose doc- 
trines are, as you know, based upon philosophical 
notions. Those who believe in Buddhism are, in 
ninety-nine out of one hundred cases, an ignorant | 
and uninfluential class of people. 











A TALE OF TEXAS. 


horn, and quickly let out the noose. As he did so, he 
reined his horse abruptly to one side, so as to turn on 
a short, sharp circle, in time to bring him face to face 
with his antagonist, by the time the latter came up. 
He had practised this sudden maneuvre many times 
before, and, swaying his body in, to keep the horse 
ut a sharp turn, he succeeded in it, in time to get a 
good throw at the Indian. 

The Comanche, on his part, understood the trick 
well; but instead of driving straight at him, as Parsons 
had feared, the confident redskin straightened up in 
his saddle, threw forward his lance to ward off the 
noose, and rode past, with a whoop of derision and 
defiance. j 

But he had reckoned without an accurate knowl- 
edge of the Yankee’s proficiency. 

The long, wide noose was thrown, swift and hard, 
directly against the lance-pole above the Coman- 
che’s head, and as the now double loops flew apart, 
one of them dropped neatly over the Indian’s tasselled 
head and shoulders. 

Parsons instantly jerked sharply at the line and 
spurred his horse. The Comanche was twitched 
from his saddle, as though knocked off by a cannon- 
ball. In another moment he was trundling over the 
prairie at the end of the raw-hide. 

But the savage was neither killed nor senseless; 
and luckily for him, the prairie was smoothly carpeted 
with soft mesquit grass. The noose had caught par- 
tially about his body, leaving one arm free from the 
elbow down. With this free hand, he contrived—as 
he was bowled along—to draw a knife from his belt, 
and after several desperate efforts, succeeded in cut- 
ting the lariat. 

Glancing back, Parsons saw the Comanche stagger 
to his feet and reel heavily about, as if stunned, then 
start off after his pony, which had galloped away toa 
considerable distance. His first impulse was to ride 
down the Indian, or try another cast of the lariat 
upon him. But he saw that the other redskins were 
still coming on in pursuit, though nearly half a mile 
distant; and as he knew that the country grew 
rougher and more broken in front, he now had strong 
hopes of getting away from them altogether, 
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Therefore, though Dai Nippon appears to have the 
mask of Paganism, yet the true Dai Nippon has not 
only been entirely free from its control, but has been 
very liberal in its religious notions. 

In reality, the question as to the merits or demerits 
of the different forms of religion did not in the past 
enter our thoughts. We did not know the existence 
of any other religion but our own in the universe, so 
that we did not have even the slightest idea of either 
supporting or attacking any form of religion. 

But things have changed as the time was passing 
on. During the last seventeen years, since the im- 
port of Western civilization in various forms of art 
and science, Christianity has entered the country 
with its fresh and vigorous power. 

So remarkable has been its influence that it is quite 
astonishing to see the daily increase of its believers, 
converted either from the followers of Confucius, 
from Shintoism, or Buddhism. 

Predicting the future prospect of Christianity in 
Dai Nippon, from its present growing condition, I 
come naturally to the conclusion that its influence 
will become vigorous more and more, day by day, 
until, at last, just as the morning dew fades away be- 
fore the bright sunbeams, every form of idolatry or 
superstition will disappear before the rising influence 
of Christianity in the Sunrise Empire of Dai Nippon. 


Marriage Customs. 


A man in Japan has but one legal wife. The Jap- 
anese used to betroth their children when very young, 
being careful to avoid a great difference in their ages. 

Now the custom of love-making or self-selection of 
husband or wife by either sex is being fast’ adopted 
by our people. 

Formerly our matrimonial connections took place 
only between families of equal rank. 

When the damsel, who is selected by the parents, 
either from among “their relatives, or from their 
friends’ family, suits the affection of their boy, a cer- 
tain number of the male friends of the bridegroom, 
and as many friends of the bride, are appointed as 
proposers of marriage. 





Two lucky days are selected, the first for an inter- 
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view between the betrothed pair, the second for the 
marriage. 

The bride and the bridegroom exchange some cost- 
ly presents. The exchange of rings is not known to 
our marrying youths. The parents of the bride inva- 
tiably bestow upon her a handsome trousseau and 
many articles of household use. These furnitures 
are carried to the bridegroom’s house previous to or 
onthe wedding-day. On the wedding-day no relig- 
ious ceremonies take place. 

The bride is attired in white from head to foot. 
Sometimes a few bundles of straw are burnt in front 
of the house of her own family just after she has left 
it, in token that she is thenceforward dead to her 

arents. 

The bride is usually carried to the bridegroom in a 
handsome palanquin, followed by the marriage pro- 
posers, by her family and friends, both men and 
women in dress of ceremony. Upon reaching the 
bridegroom’s house, the bride is escorted either by 
the marriage proposers or by one or two play-fellows 
of her girlhood into the drawing-room, where sits the 
bridegroom with his proposers and a few female at- 
tendants, no other person being admitted, not even 
the parents. 

All the attendants are dressed in white. 

A complete set of the apparatus for sake, or Japan- 
ese alcoholic drink, is placed on another table. 

When everything is in order, the drinking of the 
sake out of a set of three splendid gold-lacquered 
wooden cups takes place between the couple. 

During this process, the marriage proposers play a 
most important part. 

This drinking finished in due form, the ceremony 
is completed. Then a general feast takes place among 
the wedding guests, the newly-united couple and the 
proposers being included. 

Instead of making a wedding journey, as is done 
in America, our bride and bridegroom stay together 


lin the house until three days after, when they pay 


their respects to the lady’s family, and then the wed. 
ding forms are over. 


Homes ,and Labor, 


A Japanese dwelling-house is of the plainest char- 
acter. It is usually one or two stories high, flat and 
extensive. 

Paint of any kind is never used, palaces and cot- 
tages being of gray wood. 

Color and gilding are only found in temples, which 
indeed exhibit wonderful elaborations in wood-cary- 
ings and metal ornamentation. 

Charcoal is the universal fuel, and is put in a square 
or rectangular box, varying in size, which is placed 
in some convenient part of the room. A great many 
of such boxes are kept in the house, so that when 
many guests are invited, these boxes, each containing 
charcoal-fire, are distributed among them. 

Our alcoholic drink, called sake, is manufactured 
by the fermentation and distillation of rice, and is 
consumed quite extensively. Wines and beers are 
comparatively little used. Whiskey is not used at 
all. 

Though there are many cases where those who 
drink sake too much become more or less intoxicated, 
yet it is quite rare to see any public evils done by 
them, owing to the strict regulations of the country, 
which punish immediately all violations of law. 

Merchandise is very cheap in Dai Nippon. Conse- 
quently our labor is remarkably cheap. 

The wages for good workmen on the farm, for in- 
stance, vary from twenty to forty cents per day with- 
out board, and women usually receive half as much. 

Fifteen dollars per month are sufficient for a mid- 
dle-class workman to support a family of a few per- 
sons in quite a comfortable condition. With forty or 
fifty dollars per month a family can enjoy quite a 
luxurious living, even in large cities. 

I can say that with nearly one-third the amount 
which is required here for monthly expenses, we can 
have equal comfort in Japan. 

The Japanese are very fond of riding and driving. 

In our old system of government the privilege of 
riding was not allowed to all classes of the people; 
only sword-carrying classes had this privilege, but 
now this restriction has been repealed, and every 
person can freely ride and drive as he pleases. 

At the present time a peculiar vehicle has been 
brought into use—a human-power vehicle, not to be 
found in any quarter of the globe but in Dai Nippon. 

It is built in the form of a light two-wheeled car- 
riage on steel springs, and drawn by one, two, or 
three men. It is a very convenient thing for business 
travel or in rainy weather. 

Hundreds of these carriages are to be seen waiting 
for customers along the streets, at railroad stations, 
in front of Government-offices, school-houses, hospi- 
tals, tea-houses, ete. 

Most of our Government officers, rich merchants, 
school-teachers, etc., keep one or two of these vehi- 
cles and the drivers in their house. 


Women of Japan. 


The Japanese women hold a fair position in society. 
They are companions of their fathers and husbands 
in allinnocent recreations. The fidelity of the wife 
and the purity of the maiden are the remarkable 
characteristics which distinguish our women. 

A faithless wife is a thing entirely unknown in Dai 
Nippon. The women are carefully educated. It is 
frequently the case that some of our eminent poets, 
artists, and authors are found in the ladies’ circle. 
They are regarded as lively and agreeable compan- 
ions. 

At home, the wife is the mistress of the family, but 
in other respects she is rather an intimate companion 
than a counsellor of her husband. 

At banquets, each guest is provided with a lac- 
quered tray, upon which are placed, generally, five 
porcelain or wooden bowls. One of these bowls is 
used as a rice-cup; one for soup; the rest for boiled 
vegetables, fish, sea-weeds, etc., which are handed 
round by maid-servants. 

The master of the house walks round, drinking a 
cup of sake with each guest. This feast takes place, 
not in the dining-room, but in the drawing-room, 
where there is invariably a kind of recess, or a hollow 
place in the wall with shelves made of the finest 
woods. In this place are suspended one or two 
hangings of pictures or poems, beneath which stand 





tlower-vases and some metal ornaments, 
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Our amusements consist of theatres, wrestlings, 
looking at flowers of all seasons, and water-par- 


ties, which are formed expressly for the enjoy- | 


ment of fine scenery. 

The singing of poems, either of one’s own con- 
struction or of some eminent poet’s, ancicut © 
modern, is a favorite amusement enjoyed by stu- 
dents. 
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TABPAN 


Not only geographically, but in customs, man- | 


ners, habits, ete., may the Japanese be looked 
upon as your antipodes. Our books, manuscripts, 
and newspapers are written or read beginning on 


what you call the last page of a book, at the top | 


of the right-hand corner. They do not proceed 
horizontally, but from top to bottom, so that all 
the vertical, 


aloud. 


lines are Pupils at school study 

The family name precedes the given name, and 
in addition, the title “Mr.” 
Thus we would say Smith John Mr. 


instead of Mr. Jolin Smith. 


is placed after the 
viven mame, 


llorses are backed into their stalls, so that thev 


can not kick, and can be conveniently fed. We 
mount and dismount the horse on your “off” 
side. 


Carpenters draw the saw and the plane towards 


them in cutting, instead of pushing them forward. | 


We do not talk, laugh nor joke while eating, 
but maintain profound silence, sit and look straight 
before us, and never smile, but keep a_ rigid 
countenance, 

Keeping silence while at table and in bed is one 
of the doctrines of Confucius. 
at the table. 


The ladies not only adorn their heads, but their 


We do not sit long 


bodies, with various precious things, making their 


movements glitter in the sun like a figure of gems. 





Boys and girls, unless they are brother and sister, | 


never walk together. Girls or ladies of high 


rank are generally bashful, not daring to speak 
aloud in the presence of gentlemen. In walking, 
husband and wife keep themselves a few feet apart, 
or sometimes the wife takes one side of the walk, 


the husband the other. Strange it is, however, 


that the distance between husband and wife, while 


walking, has become less and less, as the country 
has progressed, until at present there is scarcely any 
space between their shoulders when on the streets. 

Our dancing is usually contined to movements 
of the body, the legs and 
kept nearly stationary 


arms and feet being 
Japanese ladies rarely 
walk at night, and never go to balls. Before mar- 
riage young gentlemen and ladies do not talk 
with each other in the same room, unless in the 
presence of other persons. They do not dance 
together, nor walk arm-in-arm. In none of the 
and 


there ever be seen a young unmarried couple walk- 


streets or avenues of our towns cities can 
ing together, deeply absorbed in conversation, as 
is frequently observed in this country. 

The Japanese do not kiss, nor rub noses, nor 
shake hands, but show their respect for each other 
by repeated or prolonged bowings. 

In conclusion I will say that most of the fore- 
going facts, especially manners and customs, had 
the features of Dai Nippon 
had been excluding herself from the 
world, and had been 


been characteristic 


while she 
slumbering in the atmos- 
phere of her Feudal System. Since the visit of 
your Commodore Perry in 1852 to our Insular 
Empire, and the subsequent mission of our Iwa- 
kura and his colleagues to America and Europe, 
the had 
against foreigners of all climes, with the excep- 
tion of a few neighbors, has opened widely. 

The Western civilization which has been trans- 
planted to Japan has resulted well; the transform- 


gate which been hermetically closed 
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ations which have succeeded each other with ra- 


pidity during the last seventeen years in Dai Nip- 
pon have created a limitless wonder not only in 
the minds of her Western brothers, but even of 
her own people. 

fhis condition of rapid movement naturally 
leads us to hope and predict that the time will 
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A quarrel between Germany and Spain recalls | nesta. Sir Richard Sutton, the owner of the Eng- 


the fact, that these two nations have been united 
in the past by many close ties. At one time, the 
same sovereign wore the Imperial crown of Ger- 





lish cutter, made hosts of friends by his manliness 
and honorable conduct, and the only sorrow many 
people felt on learning of the victory of the Puri- 


many and the crown of Spain. The countries | fan was, that so fine a gentleman as Sir Richard 


were often allies in the wars which grew out of the 


Reformation aud the struggle for religious su- | 


svon come when our dear Empire will be entirely | premacy in Europe; and later, were combined | 
lagainst the ambition of Louis the Fourteenth of 








free from every vestige 
of its old prejudices, and 
may be able to stand on 
the same level with other 
civilized and 
participate in the happi- 
ness of accompanying those countries arm in arm 
in the journey of civilization, and especially with 
our dearest sister, the United States of America. 
To her we owe a most grateful acknowledgment 
for her kind, honest and philanthropic efforts to 
sow the seeds of civilization, already producing 


nations, 


} abundant and most precious fruits, in the Sunrise 
| Empire of Dai Nippon. 
S. Arakawa, AGr. B. 


+o 


THE PROBLEM. 


“The common problem, yours, mine, every one’s, 
Is—not to faney what were fair in life 
Provided it could be—but finding first 
What may be. then find how to make it fair 
Up to our means.” 


Th 
Brownin 


1s Bishop Blouqram’s Apology. 


+or- 


GERMANY AND SPAIN. 

In that part of the Western Pacitic, thickly 
| dotted with tropical islands, which is called on the 
|maps “Polynesia,” there is a group called the 
| “Carolines.” It for the most part of 
stall but very fruitful isles, which lie east of the 
} more famous Philippines, and north of the equa- 
} tor and of the large island of New Guinea. 


The Carolines 


consists 


were taken possession of by 


| Spanish sailors somewhat more than two centu- 
| ries ago, and were named after Charles, the then 

reigning King of Spain, as the Philippines were 
| named after King Philip. The Spanish claim is 





| 


brance. 

Still later, it was an attempt of Prussia to place 
a prince of the Prussian house of Hohenzollern 
on the throne of Spain in 1870, which afforded the 
pretext of the great Franco-German war of that 


vear. 


: te . | 
Germany is now engaged in a manifest effort to | 


tuke possession of remote regions of the earth, 
and to imitate England in planting colonies and 
establishing naval stations far and wide. In such 
a career, she has already aroused the jealousy and 
opposition of England by her attempted settle- 
ments on the west coast of Africa, in Zanzibar and 
in New Guinea, and now she has crossed the path 
of Spain in the Carolines. 

The future of the German ambition in this 
direction will be watched with keen interest; but 


it is to be hoped that it will not result, as it has | 


come near doing in the case of the Carolines, in 
the kindling of an European war. 


—+o>——__-—— 


For the Companion. 


ONE LITTLE BOAT. 


There she waits, on the shining strand, 

To see the fisher boat come to land— 
Dearer than all the ships afloat 

To her is that little fishing boat, 

The great ships carry diamonds and gold, 
But the boat holds riches that cannot be told, 
With one bold laddie for captain and crew, 
And one stout heart that she knows is true. 


L. C. M. 











——————<~@or—— 
PURITAN AND GENESTA. 

Every American boy who is old enough to dis- 
tinguish between a “base hit” and a “foul,” knows 
that the English cutter Genesta crossed the At- 
lantic in order to meet and to beat the best Yan- 
kee yacht,—and that she failed to do it. 

For the benefit of those who know but little 
more than this in regard to the great yacht-race, 
we may say that the prize which the Genesta 
came after was the America’s cup, won in English 


waters a generation ago by the yacht America, as | 


the champion of the United States. 

So long as no yacht of any other country can 
defeat that American yacht which may be se- 
lected to represent this country, the yachting su- 





| premacy of the world remains on this side of the 


ocean. The Genesta was designed and built for 
the purpose of recovering the championship em- 


blem for England, and the Puritan was built ex- 


| pressly to outsail the Genesta, and retain the em- 


supposed to derive some additional strength from | 


| the fact that the Carolines were granted to Spain 
| by one of the Popes. 

But as a matter of fact, the Carolines have never 
heen actually occupied by Spam, nor has Spain 


} ever established settlements or posts upon them. 
| She has claimed them as Spanish possessions, but 
eleven vears ago Germany and England both noti- 
lied Spain that they did not recognize her claim to 
the Carolines. 
A few weeks ago Germany suddenly anounced 
| her intention to annex the island group. Spain 
thereupon sent one or two vessels thither, with the 
| intention of forestalling Germany, and occupying 
| the Carolines But the Spanish captain 
delaved landing; meanwhile a German gun-boat 
arrived, and a German force was landed upon the 
shores of Yap, or Uap, the most important of the 
islands. 


herself. 


The news of this event caused intense excite- 
ment in Madrid and in other parts of Spain. The 
old, proud Spanish blood was roused, and vented 
itself in acts of actual violence. A mob in Mad- 
rid tore down the coat-of-arms which was tixed 
on the German embassy, and carrying it to the 
residence of the Minister of the Interior, burned 
it in the street in front of the Minister’s house. 
King Alfonso hastened to his capital, Cabinet- 
meetings were hurriedly held, and it seemed for a 


V 


declare war a 





The Spanish revolutionists, moreover, seized the 
moment of excitement to try to overthrow the 
monarchy, 


hile as if Spain were about to be rash enough to | 





blem. 

Although there were some vexatious delays in 
sailing the races, the contests were made at last 
under such conditions of fairness that there could 
be no question whatever that the Peritan was not 
only fleeter than the Genesta, but the fleetest sail- 
ing-sloop in the world. 

This race excited an extraordinary amount of 
interest in the country, more than was given to 
home politics or to foreign affairs. The Puritan 
was naturally the favorite, and her two victories 
were cheered by teas of thousands of persons, 
who not only never saw her, but who had never 
seen any yacht. 

A certain result of this “international affair” 
will be to make yachting more popular, and this 
in itself is a good thing. Of all pleasant ways of 
passing a vacation; there is hardly one to be com- 
pared, for rest and enjoyment, with sailing. 

No doubt there are some persons who cannot 
think of a boat leaping over the waves without 
feeling a lump in the throat, which suggests that 
most depressing of maladies, sea-sickness. There 
are others, who might be “good sailors” so far as 
their stomachs are concerned, who are too timid 
upon the water to enjoy yachting. 

But to those who are neither too delicate nor too 
timorous to venture, sailing is a glorious sport. 
It quickens the appetite, bronzes the skin, hardens 
the constitution, and acts as a tonic to body and 
mind. For one who is mentally weary there is 
nothing else so restful and helpful. 

Moreover, it need be neither expensive nor dan- 
The rich man can spend his thousands, 
and secure comforts which his means make it no 
extravagance for him to desire; but the poorer 
man can hire, for a small sum, a boat which will 
serve his purpose, even if it is not sumptuously 
furnished. <A sailing-boat, carefully handled, in 
waters free from squally weather, is almost as 
safe as the dry land. 

There is a practical side to this matter, too. The 
people of this country think too much of the land 


serous. 


ways across their own territory, and too little of | 
gainst the mighty German empire. | the vast oceans that surround it. Every English- 


}man takes naturally to the water. He rows and 


he sails from his childhood. 


It looked as if Alfonso must either | Englishmen are the most amphibious of civilized 


so to war with the most powerful of European | peoples, and England is the greatest of maritime 


States, or lose his throne. 


But soon wiser counsels prevailed, and the 
whole affair of the Carolines, and the insult to the 
German coat-of-arms, was transferred to the 


| calmer regions of negotiation and diplomacy. At 


the time that this is written, it does not seem likely | 


that war will result from the attempt upon the 
Carolines. 


| powers. There is a connection between the two 
|facts. Who can doubt that if American boys 
| were more in the habit of rowing and of manag- 
ing sailing-boats, American men would take a 
greater interest in shipping and in a foreign trade ? 

Before we close we ought to say a word in rec- 
| ognition of the fine spirit that characterized the 
great contest between the Pruritan and the Ge- 


| 





was defeated. 

But on both sides there were gentlemantiness, 
generosity and fair-dealing. There was nothing 
of the jockeying or trickery that frequently dis- 
graces races and base-hall matches. The victory 
was ten times as great because it was fairly and 
honorably won. 


| 


} 
| 


+o 


SILLY GIRL-WORSHIP. 


In a little village on the eastern shore of Maryland 
a murder was committed a year or two ago, so singu- 
| lar in its cause as to attract attention all over the 
country. 

A beautiful, strong-willed young woman was the 
idol of two other girls of the village, and happening 
| toshow more affection to one than the other of them, 
| roused the slighted girl’s jealousy to sucha pitch that 
| she followed her fortunate rival and shot her dead. 

The murderess was a gentle, timid school-girl, but 
| she showed no remorse for her deed, declaring that 
|it was “impossible for her to live without the sole 
| love of her friend.” 


| A well-known teacher of girls stated at the time 
| that these passionate attachments between the weak 
| and strong-willed were very common. 
| “Every boarding-school for young ladies,” she 
| wrote, “might be divided into those who act, and 
‘those who imitate. A girl with a powerful individu- 
ality will draw from her fellow-pupils a homage 
which is akin to that which a devout Catholic pays to 
his patron saint.” 

“Youth,” says a French cynic, “is the age of hero- 
worship.” 

Hero-worship in itself is an ennobling quality, but 
when it induces a party of young girls, endowed with 
ordinary common-sense and intelligence, to follow a 
comrade or a teacher with blind adoration, aping her 
dress, her smile, her accent, even her hand-writing, 
it shows that these girls belong to that moiety of 
their sex who will always be imitators. 

One of the most prominent actresses in this coun- 
try complained that she was annoyed by crowds of 
young girls, the daughters of respectable families, 
who followed her to her hotel and blocked up the en- 
| trance to the theatre, in an ignorant, silly worship. 

There is no use in trying to force a girl beset with 
a madness of this kind to give it up. Do not contend 
| with her, but quietly put something in the place of 
| her idol. 
| The surest way to kill rank weeds on sterile ground 

is to plough deep, and sow the seeds of wholesome 
plants in their stead. 


a> —™ 


FASHIONABLY MARRIED. 


To be married ‘‘in style’ really seems to be the 


paramount desire of many young people as soon as 
they know that they are to be married at all. A 
fashionable church-wedding, an expensive tour and 
honeymoon, and final establishment in a fashionable 
boarding-house—these are the preliminaries planned 
by many young people beginning their journey as 
“bride and bridegroom, pilgrims of life together.” 

It is not to be marvelled at that so many of them 
tind the road a weary one, before half its length is 
trodden. 

If the highest and holiest of earthly relations is 
thus assumed, if the gratification of one’s vanity is 
the predominating motive, it were better by far for 
young people to remain single. 

A Western paper gives a two-column account of a 
“marriage in high life’ at which there were five 
bridesmaids, and the bride wore “an elegant robe of 
satin and silk with diamond ornaments, the gift of 
the groom.”” The church was ‘a fairy bower of rare 
exotics,’ and there was ‘a sumptuous banquet,” after 
which the bride and groom “immediately left for 
Newport, where they would spend the honeymoon.”’ 
On their return they would be “at home to their 
friends at Madame B——’s private boarding-house.” 

A long list of presents was published, from which 
we make the following extract, as it is of special sig- 
nificance : 

“Messrs. Huntley & Gridley, by whom the bride- 
groom is employed as assistant book-keeper, sent a 
neat little note in which they stated that hereafter 
the bridegroom’s salary would be eighty instead of 
seventy dollars per month.” 

And all this ostentation on a salary of eighty dol- 
lars per month! 

As one of the croakers, we predict a sorrowful end- 
ing to the journey of life upon which these vain and 
foolish young pilgrims have set out. 


oh tae 
KRODHAGARA, 


Krodhagara is an odd-looking word. It is Hindoo, 
and has a meaning of particular interest to young 
people, who in India often hear it. 
| In America, when a child is so very cross that he 
jcannot get over his bad humor without help, his 
| mother says to him, “Go into the corner, my dear, 
} until you are in a better temper.’ Sometimes she 
goes so far as to send him into the closet, or up into 
the garret. We have heard that in old times the cel- 
lar and the barn were occasionally designated as the 
place of exile. But in old times parents were a little 
We should not object to the barn; but 
the cellar, where the potatoes and the coal are kept, 
| and where rats too frequently scamper and gnaw, is 
| not calculated to restore any child to good humor. 

In the land of the Hindoos, who are a very amia- 
ble and gentle people, there is in many houses a 
room called the Krodhagara, or the Chamber of Bad 
Humor, which serves the purpose of the corner just 
referred to. 

“You had better go into the Krodhagara, my child,” 
| observes the Hindoo mother, when little Toru is dis- 

turbed in mind, ‘‘and there remain until you feel as a 
| blessed Hindoo child ought to feel.” 

This apartment serves a still more important use in 
the family. It sometimes happens in those far-off 
| heathen lands, strange as it may seem to us in a land 

where every one is always amiable and good-tempered, 





too severe. 
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that the mother herself is not in the best humor; 
sometimes the father is positively cross; sometimes 
a mother-in-law is less amiable than usual, and occa- 
sionally a grandparent does not enjoy the festive 
morn when the gruel is lumpy. 

In such cases the afflicted person goes, of his own 
accord, into the Krodhagara, and stays there until 
he feels himself in benign accord with all mankind, 
and in particularly good-humor with his own family. 


———_~+@>—___—__—_ 


GAVARNI. 

The industry and imaginative fertility of this cele- 
brated French caricaturist were something amazing, 
and may be roughly illustrated by the facts that his 
sketches fill five hundred thick quarto volumes, and 
that he must have used as many lithographic stones 
for his caricatures as would build two massive bridges 
over the Seine. | 

Gavarni’s real name was Sulpice Paul Chevalier. 
Ile was the son of poor parents, and began life as a 
mechanic. Finding that a successful artisan should | 
possess some knowledge of drawing, Chevalier went, 
during his hours of leisure, to an evening school, 
where free instruction was given to mechanics. 

The beginning of his work as a caricaturist was | 
the result of a chance conversation on the insipidity 
of the faces in a fashion-plate. Chevalier drew a pic- | 
ture as he thought it ought to be, and sent it to the | 
publishers, signed Gavarni,—the name of a little ham- 
let in the Pyrenees, where he had picnicked pleas- | 
antly. 

lhe deed was done, the sketch despatched and ac. 
cepted, and Gavarni became so decidedly the fashion 
that he gave up his work as a surveyor, and devoted | 
himself to his pencil. Once more chance opened to | 
him his proper career as a satirist. | 

One afternoon he sat in a café, when Caboche, the | 
editor of Charivari, came in, and in doing so, stum- | 
bled over Gavarni’s legs, stretched to their utmost 
extent. Caboche, precipitated upon the artist, sent & 
his cup of coffee flying over his trousers and waist- 
coat. At the same time Gavarni’s cigar touched Ca- 
boche’s cheek, and burned it. 

Caboche, the minister of fun to Paris, had made 
himself ridiculous. He gathered himself up in a 
fury. 

“Sir,” began he, “I tell you, sir, I tell you, you 
are”’— after a pause, “the illustrious Gavarni, the 
man of menT want.” 

“And you, sir, you,” answered Chevalier, looking 
at his discolored garments, “you, sir, you are’’— he 
at the moment recognized the man—‘‘you are Mon 
sieur Frangois Caboche, of the Charivari.” 

“Chance has thrown us into each other’s arms,’ 
said the editor. “Here, waiter, bring a couple of 
cafés noirs. Now, Monsieur Chevalier, I want you 
to work for me.”’ 





| 


‘The two men soon came to terms, and Gavarni’s | 


success proved that he had found his niche. 

Hie spent his days in observation of the manners 
of different social classes; he even got his tailor to 
have him arrested, that he might make a study of the 
prisoners in a Paris jail. 

His restless eyes were ever on the watch for mate. 
rial. He sat frequently on a bench inthe Tuileries, 
or before a café, with a pencil concealed in his hand, 
and his little book at his side. 

Gavarni died in 1866, at the age of sixty-five. He 
had placed on paper an ample record of the manners, 
follies and fancies of the French people of his day, 
and had revolutionized the lithographic art. 


MINERAL WEALTH. 


It will probably surprise many of our readers to 
know that the value of the mineral substances taken 
from the ground in the United States amounts, every 
year, to more than four hundred million dollars. 
This is not the selling value at market, but that of 
the minerals or metals on the spot where they are 
produced. 

The total value in 1884 was about four hundred and 
thirteen million dollars, which was less by forty mil- 
lions than that for 1883. The chief items in this 
enormous sum were as follows: coal, one hundred 
forty-four million dollars, the average price at the 
mine being only one dollar and thirty-three cents a 
ton; gold and silver, eighty million dollars; brick and 
tile, thirty millions; manufactured fertilizers, twenty- 


seven millions; iron ore, twenty-two millions; petro- | 


leum, twenty millions; building-stone, nineteen mil- 
lions; lime, eighteen millions; copper, eighteen mil- 
lions; lead, ten millions. 

These items make up three hundred and eighty- 
eight million dollars. No other substance contributed 
as much as ten millions to the total, which amounts 
to an average of seven dollars for every man, woman 
and child in the country. 

When we consider the immense addition made to 
the value of these products by manufacture and 


transportation, the vast importance of the mining in- | 
For example, the iron ore | 


dustries may be realized. 
consumed during 1884 was valued at only twenty-two 
and a half millions, but the iron and steel made from 
it was worth, at the furnaces, one hundred and seven 
millions, 

These are the figures for a very bad year. The 
value of mineral products in the next year of good 
business will probably exceed five hundred million 
dollars. 


anaes 
OTHER PEOPLE’S LETTERS. 

The simplicity with which certain people acknowl- 
edge their own sins of curiosity, and other forms of 
bad taste, is sometimes very refreshing. It suggests 
the only excuse possible for them, that of the igno- 
rance in which their offences were committed. Said 
a farmer to a neighbor, whose mail he had just 
brought from the adjoining town, ‘“There’s one more 
—a postal-card—but I vow, I believe I’ve lost it! No 
matter; I know what was on it. Your sister Maria’s 
comin’ next Monday.” 

A gentleman in Rome one day asked the post-office 
clerk if there were any letters for him. There was 
one. 

“How much for it?” 

“One scudo.” (A dollar.) 

“That’s too much,” said the gentleman. “I’ll 
make it half a scudo.” 


| on her arm, the duchess waited for her "bus and bold. 


“Won't you make it seven paoli?” (seventy cents) 
asked the clerk. 

“No, I won't.” 

“Well, then, you may have it at your own price. 
I’ve read it, and it’s nothing but a love-letter.” 


~ 
or 





MADAME’S FOOT. 


A foot unnaturally small should be considered, ac. 
cording to the cafions of beauty, a real deformity; 
but if it be in proportion with the frame it supports, 
no one will find fault with its diminutiveness. Karo- 
line Bauer relates the following story of a French- 
woman’s foot: 


The Duchesse de Berri, mother of the late Comte de 
Chambord, whom the legitimists called Henry V., 
was not a beauty, but was both thin and yellow, and 
possessed of a noticeable squint. Still she had her 
charm in the shape of a beautiful little foot, spoken 
| of reverently by all Paris as “the foot of Madame.’ 

This littkeé member was always displayed to the 
very best advantage. Madame invariably wore short 
dresses, that her. one beauty might not escape the 
public eye, and the marvels of hosiery in which the 
little foot was clothed were of themselves sufficient 
| to attract the attention of those to whom high art 
would appeal. 

Madame at one time made a wager with her royal 
father-in-law that she could drive unrecognized 
through Paris in a public omnibus. The disguise to 
be assumed was at her own option. 

Attired in the print dress and white head-gear of a 
grisette, and carrying the customary large bandbox 





| ly signalled it. 

The omnibus stopped, and the conductor let down 
the small iron ladder, saying, indifferently, as usual,— 

“Enter, mademoiselle.”” 

As madame placed her foot upon the first round of 
the ladder, the conductor’s wandering gaze chanced 
to full uponit. A tiny marvel, clad in rose-colored 
stockings and enclosed in a black satin shoe, it was 
not to be mistaken. 

“Ah, the foot of Madame!” cried the conductor, 
snatching off his cap and making his deepest bow. 

The duchess had lost her bet, but who would ven- 
ture to declare that, under the circumstances, she 

vas not glad to lose it? 

In the salon of a French nobleman there is still 
exhibited a strange, sacred relic,-a wonderfully 
small shoe of white satin, upon which some drops of 
blood are visible. It is the shoe worn by the foot of 
madame at the opera, on the evening when her hus- 
band was murdered. 





$= > —$___—___—— 


GRANT’S AUTOGRAPHS. 


General Grant left behind him many autographs, 
| because his terrible disease compelled him to com- 
| municate his thoughts and wishes by writing. A cor- 
respondent of the Cincinnati Times, writing from 
Mount McGregor, explains how the general’s kind- 
ness and enforced silence made his visitors the pos- 
sessors of valuable mementoes of the dead hero: 





They tell me here that General Grant enjoyed his 
enforced conversation on paper as best a man can en- 
joy the failure of his speech. He knew that every 
| friend or stranger valued the little autographs which 
his hand would write quickly. 

At first he would merely write what he had to say 
and hold it out for the visitor to see, then he would 
tear it up in fine pieces and commence again. But 
| soon he found his guests asking for the slips in a 
isomee anxious manner, 2nd he thought that it 
| 
| 





would be his chance to show them a kindness. Soon 

many slips he would kindly write his name and date 
| as a warrant of their authenticity. He thought that, 
as he had only a few more days to live, he might con- 
tribute so much, at least, to the happiness of those 
about him. 

Ile was never much of a talker, as the world knows, 
yet I venture to say that he wrote more on his little 
slips than he would have said even had his voice not 
failed him. He found in writing, I may say, a relief 
which talking did not give. It was this which sus- 
tained him in writing his book. While the strain of 
that undertaking was kept up, the nervous tension 
was such that he was comparatively vigorous. 

This was shattered when the work was ended, and 
he sighed with relief, as we all do when some serious 
task is ended. But the sigh was an omen of his last 
exhalation, the final breath of death. 






en ~@>— 


NO SUCH WORD AS FAIL, 


Nothing contributes more largely to failure in the 





Good health you cannot have without pure blood. 
Take Hood's Sar sapar! urilla. (Adv, 
Lae = 

Take Ayer’s Pills for constipation, and as a purg- 

ative medicine. Safe and effectual. (Adv, 
a 

Premature Loss of the Hair, whichis socommon 

now-a-days, may be entirely prevented by the use of 

BURNETT'S COCOAINE. 

Mrs. Parloa, the lecturer on Cookery, says that 

housekeepers should insist upon obtaining Burnett’s 

Flavoring Extracts, as the strongest and most 

healthful. (Adv. 
, + eae 

When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 

When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. (Adv, 





BILIQUSINE fii e-srk Smee e TS soy, in 


by mail a “‘trial package” of Biliousine, a sure 
cure for Headache, = epsia, C onstipation, In- 
digestion, Sour Stomac deartburn, Liver Complai: 
and all troubles which arise from disordered stomach. 


Bixby’s Royal Polish. 


Restores color and gloss to black leather. 
Will not injure the finest kid. 

Most convenient and cleanly to use. 

Sold everywhere at a popular price. 


Ask dealers for “Bixby’s Royal Polish.” 


For Ladies’ and Children’s Shoes, — 


INGROWING TOE-NAIL 


IS PERMANENTLY CURED ye Ls SHOU KY 
PAIN OR INCONVENIENCE, 
DR. STEDMAN’S AU TOM AT 1 AL CURE. 
irculars sent free. Addre 
E. E. STEDMAN & co., Newton Falls, Ohio. 











OVER the Garden Wall, and 99 Gon rs, words and 
Music, l2c. L. HATHAWAY,339 Wash.St.,Boston, Mass, 


RUGS Turkish Patterns, Cat: ba Free. E. S. 
FROsT & CO... 2 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 


FUNERAL March of GEN. GRANT, with lithograph 
portrait.20c, by mail. Longd& Co, Fulton,Ul 


MORGAN PARK MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Morgan Park, Cook County, Il. Send for Catalogue. 


1000 finest mixed Fore ign Sta LPs: ps—Samad, U.S. Colom- 
bia, Peru, Ceylon, Heliogoland, C osta Rica, t ‘onstantino- 
ple, Egypt, ete.—a¥e. ALE. Ashfield, Box 233, Rye, N 


HAND alphabet, first lesson and 20- 
page pamphlet mailed free. 
aL ingle *s College, 1431 C hest. St., Phila. 
MUSI AL). AT. HEADQUARTERS. 
90 cts. to $2,000, Send stamp for 
iiinetrated Catalogue and Price-List, 
BOXES. OT, JUILLERAT & CO., 
Ags Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


STAMPS! * 7 500m 5OOmIX¢ ad Fore “ign, l6e; 100 var. le; 50 var, 
_ : 3 Confederate, 8¢; 2 Bhopal, l0c3 
3 Alsace, Be; ok Sis q 2¢ ashmere, l0c; 6 Jamaica, 85 
Fiji Istes Se; 6 Japan, l0e; 5 

ypt, 4 Chili, Se; 10 RAL Large Illus. Catal’, 
ac. Edwards, Pecke Co. ie DTS alumet Ave., C hicago. 


HEADQUARTER FOR LADIES’ FANCY WORK, 


Special Offer! We will send 
you our Ladies’ Book of Fancy Work (P rice, Le.) for 
three 2-cent stamps. A Felt Tidy, Imported Silk to 
work it, and //lustrated Price-List for ten 2-cent 
stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


SHORTHAN thoroughly taught by 
MAIL or personally; 
— situations procured all ne ee when competent, 
Phonography, thoroughly learned, opens the be + field 
for young people, especially for educated young ee 
Send for cirlar. W.G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. 


in your own 

$6 to $8 a Day | town. selling 
the NICKEL TIDY HOLDER, 
Over 125,000 sold. Every family ay 4 
n 


them. Sample and Agents’ Price List by mail, ‘16e 
2c. stamps. W. HASSELBACH, Box A, dl, ‘Sandusky, O. oO 


English History in Rhyme 


An Invaluable Aid to the Memory, with Lg | | genesiony 
of English and Scottish Sovereigns, 

Gardner, of School for Young Ladies, 603 Niet Avenue, 
New York. Second edition. Price, 60 cents. Agents 
wanted, Liberal terms. Mention Youth’s Companion. 












































CANVAS GAME BAG. 


Send 6 ten-cent Stanips for Complete Game Bag, o 
26 cents in stamps for Canvas Cartridge Belt any gauge 
or caliber; or both above for 80 cents 
JOHN D. BETHEL, 122 C hambers | St., New York. 





IF YOU ARE GOING TO T 


TakE A NEW STAR 


Go to the fertile woodlands along the line of the 
WISCONSIN CENTRAL R. R. and avail yourself of the 
extraordinary opportunities and advantages offered, 
‘ull ——* and map (free). Send postal to 

ND CO) a gn 
_W isconsin ‘Central R. R 9 Milw a Wis. 


| aera 


For Bicyclists, Travelers, and all who 
desire a lock that cannot be picked or 
5 et out of order. The Handsomest, 

ightest and most Secure Lock ever 

made. Nokey used. Every lock perfect 
a money refunded. $1.25 each, mailed 

ree on receipt of price. A. G. Spaldin 
& Bros., eaes Bldg., Chicago; 239 Broadway, Ne 


“LINENE” 


Reversible Collars» Cuffs 
GOLD MEDAL FABRIC.) 
air Cuifs & Collar, either 
——— or Murillo, ans size by mail, 6c. 
Reversible Collar Co., Factory, Cambridge, Mass, 
See large ady. in YourH’s COMP. ANION, duly 2nd. 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 
(Reclining.) 7” 




















Priceless Boo: 


Mention this v: 


er. Circular to 
FOLDING CHAIR WORKS, NEW HAVER, CT. 








And § REOPTICONS, all prices. Views illus- 
Gathers eer subject for Public ‘xhibitions, etc. 

profitable business for a man with a small — 
tal, Also, Lanterns for Home Amusement. 136-pag 
Catalogue free. McALLISTER, yt. Optician, 
49 Nassau Street, New Y 
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GOoD NEW 


TO LADIES! 


eatest: inducements ever of- 
fered. Now’s your time to get up 
orders for our celebrated Teas 
and Coffees, and secure a beauti- 
ful Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
—— ‘ea Set, or Handsome Decorated 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 
Rose oe ne Toilet Set. 4 full ere tic eC s maps Ss 
E GREAT AM ee ICAN TEA ¢ 
P.O. Sen 289. 1 & 3 33 ih esey St., ‘New! "Yor rk. 














BOY Send us 10 cents and we 

will send you a RUSSIA 
LEATHER PENCIL POCKET to hold 
2 pens. One to hold 3 pens for 15 cts., 
and our special terms to agents. Every 
Man and Boy wants one, and we want 
agents everywhere. 


LAPHAM & BOGART, 3 John St., N. Y. 


Flobert Target Rifle. 


REMINGTON ACTION. 


This isa genuine Belgian Flobert Ritle 
with improved Remington action, such as is 
used very extensively for target practice. It 
has a fine polished black walnut stock, with 


















affairs of life than a lack of self-confidence. Napoleon 


believed in his star; in other words, he never recog. | 


nized the possibility of defeat. Men of less genius 


| than he have also conquered circumstance, because | 


| they had resolved to do so. 


In the te errible struggle of Stone River, when Gen. 
| Rosecrans’s right was forced back and almost crushed 
| by the Confederate advance, that leader sought out 
| Gen. Price, then in command of a brigade and hold. 
ing 2 position of great importance, and said to him,— 

ien. Price, you command here, do you?” 
‘Yes, sir.”” 
| «Well, sir, will you hold this ford?” 
| I will try, general.” 
| “Will you hold this ford?” 
“T will die in the attempt.” 

“That won't do,” replied Gen. Rosecrans. ‘Sir, 
will you hold this ford? Look me in the eye and tell 
me if you will hold this position.” 

“T will!” answered the other. 
“That will do,” replied Rosecrans, and rode away. 
Gen. Price redeemed his promise; he held the ford. 
| On the following day his brigade bore the brunt of 
| Gen. Breckinridge’s fearful charge with his division 
of Kentuckians, and Gen. Rosecrans promptly and 
|« earnestly recommended him for promotion. 
| 
| 








In nine cases out of ten, in human endeavor, 
“there’s no such word as fail,” if we choose to ignore 
the possibility of defeat. 


ii — 
NOT INTERESTING. 


We all have our standards, by which we measure 
the value of things—to ourselres. Perhaps some in- 
veterate novel-readers would not be so frank as was 
the heroine of the following story told by Mark Boyd, 
in his “Social Gleanings,”—but do they not some- 
times judge books by such a standard? 


her maid for some books to the library. The damsel 
returned with an armful of novels, which she pro 
duce “dd triumphantly. 

“There, ma’am,” she said, “there’s ‘Oscar and Be- 
linda, or Love Indeed;’ there ‘Zelia’s Esc: ype, and the 
Depths of Woe!’ 

“Would you think, ma’am, the man wanted me to 
bring ‘The Life of Pitt,’ in four volumes; but I was 
not a-going to take that. [read it over all through 
to my last mistress. It’s just the ’orriblest book you 
can conceive. What that there Stanhope wanted to 
write about Pitt for, I can’t tell! Who can care to 
know about ’im who never said or did a hinteresting 
thing in his life? He was in love only half a page, 
and it came to nothing. Well, people will lose their 
time, to be sure, with such like trash, and the more 
they’re bored, the wiser they think themselves. The 
hidea of writing about ’im!” 





A friend of mine during her stay at the seaside sent | 


checked pistol-yrip. The Rifle weighs 43¢ 
pounds and is 37 inches in length, and is ac- 
curately rifled. It is breech-loading, and has 
the popular side-shell extractor, The Rifle 
will shoot the regular No. 22 short ball or shot 
cartridge. With this Rifle you can not only 
become an expert marksman, but you can 
shoot small game. 

The shell of the barrel is one-quarter of an 
inch thick, while the barrel (which is hexagon 
in shape) is three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter. The barrel is finely blued, The 
Rifle is sold by dealers at from $8 to $10 
each. We shall supply them for $5.50 
each, On receipt of 50 cts. extra we will 
include 200 No, 22 snap ball cartridges. The 
Rifle will be sent carefully boxed by express, 


PERRY MASON & CO. 


Double-barreled Breech-loader 


If you want a superior Breech- 
loader, we can furnish this BELGIAN 


Sos 
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A'S MILK FOOD 


Write us for testimonials of the medi- 
eal profession regarding it. 


ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO, 
P.O. Box 3773, New-York. 


P20 KING TOILET PACKAGE! 


When one sheet is used another presents 
itself, Most economical and convenient 
package made. For sale by Druggists and 

Paper Dealers. Samples sent express paid 
for $1.00 as follows: New England and Mid- 
dle States 5 packages with one holder. Other 
States 4 packages and one holder, Each packe 
age guaranteed 800 sheets, 


MORGAN ENVELOPE CO., Springfield, Mass. 
World's ONLY Manufac tory of cnr aa 


WHEEL ae all 


Exclusively.—ALL Styles and Sizes for 
Invalids and Cripples. 

Self and Secondary hand propulsion, in- 

doors and out. Comfort, durability, and 
ease of movement unequalled.” Sole 
makers of the patented “Rolling Chairs” 
yushed about at the Centennial. For 
llustrated Catalogue send stamp and 
mention YOUTH’s COMPANION 

Smith Wheel Chair Concern, 162 William RY GOODS N.Y. 


RY GOODS or EXPRESS. 
SILKS. DHESSGOODS, CLOAKS, 
Shawls, Hosiery, Laces, E ‘mbroider- 
ies, and "everything in Dry Goods and 
Ready-Made Garments, for Ladies, Infants and 
Cc hildven, Men’ s Furnishing Goods Upholstery, 
Fanc Artic’ les, &c, SAMPLESand CATALOGUE 

ONARD, 9th 


FREE onapplication. COOPER & C 
Gz Please say where you saw this advertisement. 






























and Market Sts., Philadelphia. 




















best weapon for the money now ob- 
tainable. It gives universal satis- 
faction, and both for close and 


barrels of this Gun are of Fine 
Laminated Steel, and are ab- 
solutely safe. The action is the 
celebrated Lefaucheaux pattern, 
which for both reliability and 
wear is superior to any side 
lever action, 


The Gun has a solid 
Black Walnut Stock, 
oil finished, and full- 
checkered. 


bore. 

Our price for this Gun 
is only $15. 

It must be sent by 
express,receiver to pay | 
charges. 

FLOBERT RIFLE. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 








GUN, which we have selected espe- | 
cially for our readers. It is the | 


strong shooting, is equal to many of | 
the guns sold at double its price. The 


The barrel is No, 12 





Give away as premiums to those forming clubs for 
the sale of their TEAS and COFFEES, Dinner, Tea 
and Toilet Sets, Silverware, teen ete. WHITE 
TEA SETS of 46 and 68 pieces with 810 and $12 
=, Decorated TEA SE Sof 44 & 56 pieces 
with #12 and #15 orders. STEM-WINI ING 
Swi ISS WATCHES with $15 orders. GOLD 
BAND or Moss Rose Tea Sets of 44 pieces, or 
White Dinner Sets of 112 picces, with $20 or- 
ders, Send us your address and mention this paper; 
we will mail you our Club Book containing a comple 
Premium & Price List. THE GREAT CHINA TEA 


210 STATE ST., BOSTON, MAS: 
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For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled, 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Maggs, 
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For the Companion. 


GLIMMERING LIGHTS. 
“If a man die, shall he live again?” 


The ants, a people small and frail, 
Ply their industrious toil, 

Bearing their precious burdens home, 
And garnering up their spoil. 

They dream not of the frosts and snows, 
In Winter, stern and hoar; 

They only know, in sunny days, 
To hoard their little store. 


“ 


The conies are a feeble folk,” 
And move in trembling bands, 

Yet wise to make their dwelling-place 
In rough and rocky lands. 

They wis not what is weak or strong 
In coverts where they bide; 

They only know in craggy clefts 
Their timid heads to hide. 


The bee, that builds her little cell 
By philosophic rules, 
Learned not her wondrous building-art 
In any earthly schools. 
A wisdom older than the sun 
Broods o’er each busy hive, 
And hence those cunning works are wrought 
By which its fortunes thrive. 


The bee, that found the honey stored 
In Earth’s primeval flowers, 
And drew the precious nectar forth 
From Eden’s garden bowers, 
Knew tl ld building-art as well, 
And made no break or flaw; 
For then, as now, she shaped and wrought 
By an eternal law. 









The bird, on eager wing, that hastes 
From Northern snows afar, 

Finds not his way to tropic skies 
By guiding sun or star; 

As up he mounts to take his flight, 
Through empty fields of air, 

His impulse — the rightful path, 
‘The sunny lands are there. 


If these clear rays of light divine, 
From their far shining home, 

Can gleam through insect, beast and bird, 
Foreshowing things to come; 

Are there no heavenly lessons taught 
By all man’s aopes and fears, 

The reachings of his yearning thoughts 
‘Toward the eternal years? 


Since Adam’s children trod the earth, 
In all their wanderings wide, 

O’er spreading plain, or sea-girt isle, 
Or lonely mountain side; 

This mighty dream of life beyond, 
Some fairer dwelling-place, 

Untroubled by the storms of earth, 
Has journeyed with the race, 


The Indian sees his hunting-grounds 
Clothed in perpetual June, 

Stretching afar where soft winds blow, 
Beneath some dreamy moon; 

And Plato saw his heaven of thought 
Where all the good and wise 

Should hold their converse, long and deep, 
Beneath resplendent skies. 


Shall beast and insect safely walk 
By this strange guiding beam ? 

Shall wandering bird securely find 
The haven of his dream? 

And shall not man, in godlike form, 
Share this supernal light, 

And tind the land of which he dreams, 
Beyond his mortal sight? 


Rev. I. N. TARBOX. 
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For the Companion. 


“BELL’S BAIRN.” 


The old-fashioned Scotch servant has passed 
away. But seventy-five years ago there could be 
found in well-to-do Scotch families men and wom- 
en who, while occupying a menial position, looked 
upon service as a trust, and were honored by their 
employers. He or she was, in fact, “one of the 
family,” and was often treated as a humble friend. 

“You and I must part, William,” said an angry 
master to his old man-servant once, when some 
wilful act had irritated him. 

“An’ where is your honor going to?” asked the 
old man, unconscious that he was the dismissed 
one. 

In a delightful Scotch book, “Bits from Blink- 
bonny,” there is a description of Bell, the maid- 
of-all-work in a minister’s family, whose manage- 
ment made the cow, the hens, the garden, and 
even the pig, important sources of supply in the 
household economy. 

Wee Nellie, the third child, a delicate little thing, 
called herself ‘Bell’s bairn,” and was seldom out 
of the kitchen, so fond was she of the kind ser- 
vant, who, pressing the little one to her breast, 
would croon over it such words of endearment as 
“wee croodlin’ doo,” “her ain darling Nellie,” 
and “she was Bell’s bairn.” 

When Nellie was about three years old, she was 
attacked by scarlet fever. It was a severe attack, 
and Bell’s agony at seeing the little body covered 
with the scarlet rash, and hearing her labored 
breathing, was only equalled by that of the 
mother. 

She took the fever-tossed child gently out of 
the mother’s wearied arms. The fitful struggles 
became less violent, the breathing grew less diffi- 
cult, and the child, now quieter, half opened her 
eyes and faintly crooned, “Bell.” 

“Yes, ye’re Bell’s bairn, ye’re Bell’s ain bairn,” 
whispered Bell, half-choking with grief. Then 
seeing the growing softness of the weary face, 
she rose gently, and laying the wee lamb on the 
mother’s lap, slipped noiselessly to the father’s 
study, and slightly opening the door, said,— 

**Please, sir, come here, or the angels will be be- 
fore you.” 

The darling recognized “papa,” and smiled as 
she lisped his name, and murmured, ‘“Mamma’s 
wee—wee”—closing her eyes, and, in the act of 
raising her arm to her throat, it fell powerless. 

“Wee Nellie is wee Nellie forever,” said Bell, 
lifting the little body from its mother’s lap. “It 


little. I'll put all right.” 

When the mother returned to the sick-room, 
after several hours of sleep, all traces of illness 
had been removed. On the bed lay all that re- 
mained of Nellie in the flesh, dressed and laid out. 
On her face lay a muslin handkerchief kept down 
by a bag of lavender on either side. 

As the mother walked to the bed, Bell ap- 
proached the other side, and slowly folded down 
the face-cloth. The face was that of a child 
smiling in sleep. 

“Bell,” said the mother, “she is beautiful—and 
she’s home. Of such is the kingdom of heaven,” 
and she stooped down to kiss her “lost lamb.” 
Bell quickly folded the face-cloth over the mouth, 
saying, “On the cheek or the broo, mem, no’ on 
the mouth.” 

On the tombstone was inscribed: ‘*With Christ 
—Far Better.” Bell planted and tended the flow- 
ers about the grave. She never put foot on the 
sod under which Nellie lay, and at every visit 
would read the epitaph aloud, and then in a cheer- 
ful tone say, as if the child had repeated it,— 

“Yes, Nellie; yes, Bell’s bairn, far better; far, 
far better.” 
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RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES, 


In August last there passed away one of the most 
prominent figures among the literary men of Eng- 
land, Richard Monckton Milnes, Lord Houghton. He 
was born in 1809, and became known as a poet as 
early as 1844. During his long career he published 
several volumes of poems, and in 1838 a notable life 
of Keats. Forty years ago his verse was highly 
praised, but of late years it has been somewhat lost 
sight of. That he was a great poet cannot with truth 
be said, but the greater part of his verse is respecta- 
ble in quality, and he always had something definite 
to say when writing. 


Yet itis not as a writer that his life was of great- 
est value. It was what he was as a man that 
made him almost universally liked, and that caused 
tears to flow from many eyes when the tidings came 
that he was dead. He seems successfully to have 
solved the mocker’s question, “Is life worth living?” 
for it was truthfully said of him after his death that 
“scarcely any one, even in the course of fifty years, 
has performed so many acts of personal kindness.” 

Few men have possessed stronger sympathies than 
Lord Houghton. The circle of his friendships was 
widening, but an old friend was never neglected for 
a new one, and his college friends who knew him at 
twenty found him at seventy as unaffectedly inter- 
ested in all that concerned them as ever. It will 
probably never be known to how many struggling 
authors Lord Houghton extended assistance, since 
for those which came to public notice doubtless scores 
remain untold. Through him the young Scotch poet 
David Gray gained a hearing, and many another 
writer found in him an appreciative and sympathetic 
friend. Where pecuniary assistance coud avail, it 
was always extended with thoughtful delicacy, and 
where such assistance was not needed, his kindly 
advocacy of ayoung author’s merits more than once 
proved of inestimable value. 

The rare charm of his social nature made itself 
everywhere felt. Said one man, whose tastes, more- 
over, were widely different from Lord Houghton’s, 
“Whenever Milnes comes into a room, everybody is 
in better humor with everybody else.” No one was 
ever more successful than he in bringing together peo- 
ple of the most diverse views, and at his own house he 
delighted in assembling theological and political op- 

yonents, and by his own gentle persuasiveness caus- 
ing them to mingle in utmost harmony. His joyous 
= and cheerful good-humor could often dispel the 
gloom of Carlyle, and the latter’s eloquence was more 
than once baftled by the wit and sprightliness of Lord 
Houghton. The Saturday Review, which is not often 
apt to err on the side of generosity, says of him, that 
“He never made the general demands of society, 
which he recognized more fully than others, an ex- 
cuse for slighting any claim on his attention which 
might justly be preferred on special grounds, even by 
those who might be considered as dull or obscure.” 

He seems to have been absolutely devoid of envy, 
and when his poetical popularity waned, and he saw 
his poetry neglected for that of younger or stronger 
writers, and his volumes gathering dust on library 
shelves, he accepted the stern logic of facts without 
the least display of bitterness or ill-temper. 

Truly his was a life worth the living. To be for 
long years beloved by almost all whose lives touched 
his own; to be known everywhere as the enemy of no 
man; to be able to make his presence felt as that of 
a universal friend,—what a distinction that for a man! 
What are all other rewards of his life compared to 
the spirit of this tribute paid to him by one to whom 
he was dear, and whose words are echoed by thou- 
sands who knew Lord Houghton: 

“During the course of a long, busy, and eventful 
life he never said an unkind word, and he never did 
an unkind deed.” O. F. A. 


a 
ATTACKED BY MONKEYS. 


Monkeys are supposed to imitate all the mischief 
they see, and no doubt the common belief is that it is 
through this propensity they become so troublesome 
when they are domesticated. The experience of 
Capt. Lawson, in making his way through New 
Guinea, goes a good way towards showing that the 
monkey has sufficient inventive genius to enable him 
to devise ways of his own for tormenting whom he 
will. The monkeys of which the captain writes were 
met within the forests of the island where men do 
not live, and where they seldom penetrate. 


Whilst marching under some wallah trees, we were 
attacked maliciously by a large troop of monkeys, 
who pelted us with the wallah-nuts, and uttered a 
wild scream of delight when they observed that their 
sudden assault had been successful. A regular volley 
of hard nuts fell about our heads and shoulders with 
such force that, being unexpected, we were smitten 
with dismay, and scrambled out of the way in a very 
undignitied manner. Upon recovering myself, I 
laughed heartily at the ridiculous figure we had cut, 
upon which one old fellow, who seemed to be the 
leader of the troop, ran out on a branch that hung 
over my head, and spat down at me with all the grav- 
ity of a human being, a trick that I had never known 
a monkey to perform before. 

4 ym back a few paces, to get a better aim at 
him, I raised my rifle and fired. He seemed to be 
killed instantly, but sat immovable for several sec- 
onds before his body lost its balance and fell. The 
hubbub that then set in amongst his companions was 
fearful. They howled at the top of their voices, and 
seemed to become half-mad with rage. They began 
again to pelt us with the nuts, and though we shot 
several of their number, they refused to desist, but 
followed us in our march, leaping from tree to tree 
with great agility. 

At last, we were glad to break into a run to escape 
from them, but this move was unsuccessful, for the 
; monkeys were quite as nimble as we were, so we 








is well with the child. Come away, mem, for a | were compelled to submit to the annoyance for fully 


three hours, during which period I received so many 
nuts upon my head, back snd shoulders, that I be- 
came quite sore, and the light helmet I wore was bat- 
tered into a highly disreputable shape. At length, 
much to our gratification, our foes tired themselves 
out and gave up the pursuit, but while we remained 
in sight they continued to shake their fists, with 
many grimaces most expressive of defiance and a de- 
sire for revenge. 


~ 
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For the Companion. 
SOMETIME. 


Sometime, sometime, 
The clouds of ignorance shall part asunder, 
And we shall see the fair blue sky of truth, 
Spanqied with stars, and look with joy and wonder 
p to the happy dreamlands of our youth, 
here we may climb— 
Sometime. 


Sometime, sometime, 
The passion of the heart we keep dissembling 
Shall free herself and rise on silver wing, 
And all these broken chords of music trembling 
Deep in the soul our lips shall learn to sing,— 
A strain sublime— 
Sometime. 


Sometime, sometime, 
Love’s broken links shall all be reunited, 
But not upon the ashy forge of pain; 
The full-blown roses dead, the sweet buds blighted, 
Shall bloom beside life’s garden walks again, 
In fairer clime— 
Sometime. 


Sometime, sometime, 
The prophet’s unsealed lips shall straight deliver 
The message of eternal life. uncursed; 
Wind-swept, the poet’s soul with joy shall quiver, 
£nd from his trembling lyre at length shall burst 
Inmortal —- 
sometime. 


ARTHUR WENTWORTH EATON. 





GETTING READY. 


Wise as it is to take precaution against disease, yet 
there may be a little too much solicitude. As the 
Irishman suid, ‘We might as well die as be scared to 
death.” “I hear that the cholera is sure to reach us 
this summer,” said a man to his neighbor, as leaning 
over the garden-fence, he scratched his nose, con- 
templatively, with the end of a hoe-handle. 


“Yes, I suppose there is no doubt of it.” 

“Well, I’m ready for it when it comes.” 

“Ready?” 

“Yes; I’ve been reading the papers, and they say 
it is best to disinfect your house and yard with chlo- 
ride of lime and bi-carbonate of potash, and yester- 
day I laid in a barrel of the stuff, and I guess that 
will scare off the undersized cholera microbes, any 
way.” 


“But, man, sakes alive, you don’t need a barrel of 
the stuff !” 

“I don’t! Perhaps you know more about disin- 
fectants than I do. My wife and I don’t intend to 
have the cholera around owr house—now, you can 
just make up your mind! We’re going to white- 
wash the premises with that chloride.” 

“Well, chloride is a pretty good disinfectant. I 
should think you would be safe with all that lying 
around.” 

“Safe! Well, we mean to be. That isn’t all, 
either. The papers say that it isn’t healthy to eat 
fruit to any great extent this summer, so we have 
cut that off. And the doctors all say that carpets 
contain the germs of disease, and we’re going to take 
ours all up next week and wash the floors every day 
with carbolic acid. 

“Then there was a cousin of mine came over from 
Turin the other day. He says it is dangerous to eat 
much fresh meat. We shall let that alone after this. 
I always had my doubts about the safety of real fresh 
meat any way. My wife says she thinks the milk 
isn’t as good as usual, either, and she’s awfully wor- 
ried about that.” 

ah don’t you disinfect it?’’ 

“‘Well, my wife did burn brown paper on a shovel 
in the pantry, but it didn’t seem to change the char- 
acter of the milk any. We may have to give up us- 
ing milk after awhile; I suppose it is a little danger- 
ous. But I don’t see how you can be so careless 
about the matter. Why don’t you take some active 
measures to protect yourself from the cholera when 
it comes?” 

“We have taken all necessary steps towards purify- 
ing the premises. But I don’t intend to worry about 
anything until it comes. I’d sooner have the plague 
than die by anticipation.” 

“Well, if you want some good receipts for march- 
ing off the disease, my wife can give yousome. I’m 
wearing a pair of in-soles in my boots now that are 
said to be a great thing in case of cholera. They’re 
made of the inner rind of cocoanuts, and are a great 
disinfectant, so one of the English papers says. 
They’re a little uncomfortable at first, but I’m getting 
used to them, and wouldn’t go without them now. 
They’re a great thing.” 

“Yes, I should think they might be.” 

“And my wife is making a kind of nose-protector, 
something to wear over the face nights and when the 
wind blows up frem the city; something to keep the 
cholera germs from entering the system when you 
breathe, you know. That’s another splendid thing 
the papers all advise people to get. And we don’t 
intend to omit any measures which will ensure per- 
fect safety.” 

“No, I should think not.” 

“We did think of moving out West and trying to 
get away from the cholera; but I couldn’t leave my 
pusiness very well, and, after some talk with my 
wife, we decided to remain and take all due precau- 
tions. We’ve taken up the kitchen floors, new white- 
washed the walls, frescoed the front parlor, put a 
new gas-meter in the cellar, and raised the hired 
girl’s wages, and I guess we’ll pull through; don’t 
you think we will?” 

“IT don’t see how you can help it.” 

And the meeting adjourned sine die. 


—_—_~+o>——__———_ 


THE ‘BOY AND THE “LARK.” 


A lady in North Carolina writes to Harper’s Mag- 
azine a verbatim et literatim report of her labors 
with a Sunday-school scholar, whom she had volun- 
teered to prepare for his recitation. 


The boy was ten years old. After ten readings and 
spellings, especially the latter, I was inspired with a 
sufficient degree of faith to say,— 

“Now read it once more, and I think you will be 
able to say it.” 

Boy—Wh-wh-what did No-No-Noah send out of 
the ark at the end of f-o-r-t-y, forty, days? Answer, 
A-a lark. 

Teacher—No, that word is not lark. Spell it. 

Boy—R-a-v, rav,e-n. Oh! rav-ra-raven. 

Teacher—Now remember that is not a lark, but a 
raven. What is a raven? 

Boy—Don’t know. 

Teacher—It is like a crow. 

Boy—Well, why didn’t they say crow? Then I 
could remember it. 

Teacher—Now what did Noah send out first? Say 
it again. 

Boy—A lark. 

(Repetition of above until boy can say “raven” to 
the question.) 

Teacher—Read on. 

. ~ fll did No-Noah send out next? A 
lark. 

Teacher—No, no; spell that word. 





Boy—B.-o-v-e, bove. 

Teacher—No, no, that is not a b. 

Boy—Oh no. D-o-v-e, dove. Wh-what did the dove 
bring back in its m-o-u-t-h, mouth? A lark. 

Teacher—Don’t say lark again. I don’t think the 
word lark is in the Bible; certainly not in your les- 
son. 

Boy—(spells out “olive-leaf,” and proceeds)—Wh- 
what did Noah b-u-i-l-d, build, wh-when he came out 
of the ark? An ark. 
Teacher—W hat! 
builds an ark? 

oy—Oh no, a lark. 

Teacher—Spell it. 

Boy—O-1-i—— 

Teacher—No. 

Boy—A-1-t-o-r— 

Teacher—Spell it right. 

Boy—A-1-t-a-r, tar. 

Teacher—Now, what is it? 

Boy—A lark. 

Teacher—Now remember not to say lark again to 
—s in the lesson. 

“ oo did Noah of-offer upon the altar? 


He comes out of the ark, and 


lark. 

Teacher—I told you there were no larks in the 
lesson. 

After some spelling he gets “‘burnt-offering,”’ and 
proceeds: Wh-what did God say He would put in 
the sky?—A lark. 

Teacher—No, no; no more of your larks. 

Boy—Oh, a bow! Of what was it to be a toke? 

Teacher—That word is not “‘toke.” 

Boy—Oh no, tokin. Of what was it to be a token? 
A lark. 

And so he went on for an hour, and finally suc- 
ceeded in going through it without any larks, and 
went to church, but, as I heard, edified his teacher 
with his flock of larks. 


—\—_$_+oo—______ 
MINISTERS’ SONS. 


The sneering proverb which maligns ministers’ 
sons is shown to be false by De Condolle, a French 
scientist and skeptic. He gives lists of eminent 
scientists and scholars who were the sons of pastors 
—Agassiz, Berzelius, Boerhaave, Encke, Euler, Lin- 
neus, Olbers. Among historians and philosophers, he 
names Hallam, Hobbes, Emerson, Sismondi, and 
others. Says the Springfield Republican : 


A glance through any biographical dictionary re- 
veals scores, if not hundreds, of children and grand- 
children of clergymen in every range of literature, 
science and philosophy. 

The disposition of sons to follow the callings of 
their fathers makes divinity conspicuously hereditary 
in such world-wide-known theological luminaries 
and pulpiteers as Jonathan Edwards, Archbishop 
Whately, Robert Hall, Lightfoot, the Wesleys, 
Lowth, Stillingfleet, the Beechers and Spurgeons— 
a list that might be multiplied indefinitel;, to which 
every reader will add from a knowledge. 

How many poets have been the fruit of clerical 
matrimony !—Young, Cowper, Thomson, Coleridge, 
Montgomery, Heber, Tennyson, Lowell, and many 
others of note. 

Look at the clerical contributions to intellectual 
philosophy in such distinguished sons as Dugald 
Stewart, Cudworth, Reid, Brown, Boyle, Abercrom- 
bie and Bentham. 

Literature has been a wide field for ministers’ sons 
to cultivate, as is evidenced by Swift, Lockhart, Ma- 
caulay, Sterne, Hazlitt, Thackeray, Bancroft, Emer- 
son, Holmes, Kingsley, Matthew Arnold, and a hun- 
dred others. 

To architecture this class contributed Sir Christo- 
= Wren; to art, Sir Joshua Reynolds; to heroism, 

ord Nelson. 

The daughters of the clergy may not be overlooked 
—Mrs. Trollope, Mrs. Barbauld, Jane Taylor, Eliza- 
beth Carter, the Brontés and Mrs. Stowe. 

How many sons of ministers have become eminent 
in civil life!—Henry Clay, Burr, the Everetts, down 
to our last Presidents, Arthur and Cleveland. 

We are prepared for Monsieur De Condolle’s fig- 
ures, and for his assertion that ‘the sons of clerical 
families have actually surpassed during two hundred 
years, in their contributions to the roll of eminent 
scientists, the similar contributions of any other class 
of families, not excepting those that belong to the 
directly scientific professions—physicians, surgeons 
and chemists.” 





IN SOCIETY. 


There seems to be an endeavor on the part of peo- 
ple of all classes to be regarded as members of the 
“best society.” The popular conception of “best so- 
ciety” is a society of fashionable people, who clothe 
their bodies well and feed their minds on a few ster- 
eotyped words and phrases, learned through imita- 
tion of those who have been long in the charming 
realm of this “best society.” The feeblest mind may 
find a hearty welcome if the body be in fashionable 
attire. 


The society-craze has affected even a certain class 
of laboring men. Two workmen, in brown overalls, 
were walking down a street in a large city, when one 
of them said, ‘“I’d ruther board ware I am. Hev to 
pay five dollars and a half a week; it’s high, an’ I 
could get board for five dollars, but in those cheap 
places there haint no society.”’ 

Again they were sitting in a horse-car, and said one 
to the other,— 

“S’ciety’s vurry good in ——,”’ naming a suburb in 
which, as it happens, there are ebeutataly no remark- 
able persons and very little wealth; a suburb which 
is, in fact, characteristically rural. 

“Now, George,” he went on, “is alwers laughing 
at the s’ciety in ——. Truth is, he’s a firs’-rate civul 
engineer an’ scientific feller an’ all that, but he don’t 
shine—he don’t shine! an’ so he’s alwers a-flingin’ 
out. Now, George’s wife sings an’ plays pretty well, 
an’ my wife she give a mewsikul,” pronouncing musi- 
cale by rules of his own, “an’ she asked George to 
bring his wife. She came, an’ my wife she asked her 
to play, an’ she got consid’ble attention, an’ they’ve 
been out consid’ble since. Guess George thinks 
there’s somethin’ in s’ciety.” 

That “George” might have found his greatest pleas- 
ure in the superiority of his wife to ‘“‘my-wife-she” 
and her friends never entered the good man’s mind.— 
Boston Transcript. 


Good society depends neither on wealth nor accom- 
plishments, but on character alone. 
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IN A BAD WAY. 


An Eastern publisher lately received the following 
laughable and yet half-pathetic letter. Mr. K—— is 
not the only man who is “in a bad way”? because he 
can do nothing but write poetry: 


“DEAR SuR,—I rite this, hopin’ it will do some good 
to a man hoo is in what seems to me mos an awfull 
bad way. He is of a sickly bild an’ billyous born an’ 
aint in no way fit to do days’ works. He has a wife 
an’ seven small childern, an’ the man can’t do a sin- 
gle created thing but rite potry an’ speek it. He got 
a dollar an’ a quarter oncet fer a peece he wrote an’ 
spoke to acelebrashun, an’ it jist turned his head so he 
does nothin’ now but speek an’ rite potry the endoor- 
in’ time, but he don’t git ennything fer it, an’ potry 
is pore stuff for a wife an’ seven childern to live on an’ 
dress in. If they is enny way to git money out of 
potry: it would be a reel charity to let this man no 

now, an’ if you’ll rite me how, I’ll let the man know 
4 quick, for I am his wife, Hopin’ to heer soon, 





am yours in affeckshun, Mrs. M. K—,” 
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For the Companion, 


DAY-DREAMS. 


There were yellow heads in the mountain, 
And yellow heads by the sea; 

And now they are in the school-room, 
As busy as they can be. 


But the yellow heads from the mountains 
Remember the dear old rocks; 

And how they would climb and clamber 
About with their “alpenstocks.” 


And the yellow heads from the seaside 
Sit dreaming of sands and caves; 

Of bright blue skies, and of sunshine, 
Of foam on the “‘white-cap” waves. 


And it’s very hard to remember 
The lessons they learned before, 
When folks are dreaming of mountains, 
And sands, and the dear seashore. 
J. M. L. 








too. And your grandmother gets her bonnets 
and her silk dresses out of it.” 

I looked harder than ever, but couldn’t see a 
thing, and grandfather didn’t offer to show ’em to 
me. He only gave me half a dollar, and pinched 
my cheek and told me to go down to the Corners 
and buy a good big harvest hat. 

That evening, when the work was done, and 
they were all sitting on the long porch, and the 
moon was shining, he took me on his lap and told 
me how he got all those things and lots more out | 
of his wheat-field. 

Can any of you boys tell? You just go into) 
the country with me, and I'll tell you all about it. | 





| Do you know whether blackberries grow on trees | 


or vines or bushes or on the ground ? 
or onions? And can you tell how peanuts grow ? 

I can. And I know where hams grow, and 
what kind of thing they get mutton from, and beef 
and pork and veal and sausages. If you can’t go 
into the country, ask your mother or your big 
brother or your grown-up sister. Ask about 
everything on the table, and see how much you'll 
know that you never knew before. 


Or cherries 


~~ 
> 





For the Companion. 





“HOLLY NIGHT” IN WESTMORE- 


It is famous, too, for keeping up its old-time 
holidays and customs, among which is Holly 
Night; and this is probably how the boys and 
girls used to keep it. 

On that day the boys went into the woods with 
their “little hatchets,’’ and very soon the hand- 


somest holly-tree that could be found, with its | 


beautiful glossy leaves and scarlet berries, was 
carried home in triumph. 

Then the girls, who had met together while the 
boys were in the woods, helped to fasten a torch 
to every branch of the tree; and then they waited 
for the evening. 

Promptly at eight o’clock, followed by a proces- 
sion of young folks, the tree was carried to a con- 
venient part of the town or village, where a band 
of music awaited them. 

The torches were then lighted up; the band 
playing its merriest tunes, the boys—and girls, 
too—shouting at the top of their voices. 

And in this way the blazing, crackling holly- 
tree was carried up and down the streets, while 
rockets and squibs were fired off until the last 
flaming branch went out in darkness and 
ashes. 

This old-fashioned verse well describes “Holly- 
Night” in Westmoreland : 


“To every branch a torch they tie, 
To every torch a light apply; 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
a 
BURIED SAYING. 


In England, many a boy expects, 
Or aims, or hopes to be, 
Like one whose name 
Is well known to fame, 
For his victories on the sea. 


Not every boy makes such a man, 
But each who strives to do 
His duty well 
Is sure to excel; 
Be faithful, boys, be true. 
Above, a buried saying find; 
His words, while still alive ;— 
His guiding star 
At Trafalgar, 


October, eighteen-tive. SALEM. 











a LAND. | ee new light send forth Huzzas,’ poe “i _— 
2 - a is | fill all the tree is in a blaze; N ODD PUZZLE. 
For the Companion. This county is in the north of England, and is | Then bear it flaming through the town, . 
A BOY WHO KNOWS. famous for its beautiful lakes. | With minstrelsy, and rockets thrown.” “ace eens 
‘ B. P. 1 a oe 
The country’s the biggest thing out, I tell you. ig . 10 
It’s all over everywhere, and you can’t see the end 7  aeee is! ua 
of it. It beats the Court-House “ORR Rice 
square and the park all to pieces. Read the letters in the order of 
You can climb trees and pick GA " v ; Z the numbers, and find a strange 
? a ie phenomenon that visited Canada in 
flowers and holler, and turn som- re iz Re, Barge ¥ i October, 1785. 
ersaults on the grass, and roll, mr, ie Lt. Shin & ee} 3 Across.—A border worked with 
and there isn’t a policeman any- ee 4 B.. 7% |p “A, Se 7 ae da he flowers. 
where that keeps telling you to Gr 4 ‘a S- A py ” S81 wae also goat-foot or 
stop doing things. a — 7. ic aa 


You can run and run without a 
stepping on any one’s dress, or 
any one’s toes, or banging up z: 
against folks. You don’t keep 
having to say,‘‘Please excuse me.” 

There’s lots of sky. It’s big 
enough to make forty base-ball 
grounds, I know. 

You see, I went to grandfather’s 
farm for holidays, and that’s 
where I found out how nice the 
country is. 

I saw grandfather, he’s fat; 
and grandmother, she’s thin; and 
two spotted dogs. 

And there’s uncles and aunts, 
and they’ve got lots of horses 
and cows and pigs. 

And a woman that milks the 
cows and gets dinner, and gives 
you ginger cookies, with a hole 
in the middle. Her name’s Deb- 
bra. I like the cookies, but I 
don’t like the hole. I wish they 
wouldn’t put holes in. 

And a pony, and three cats, 
and hundreds of chickens and 
ducks and things. 

There’s one thing I’ve found 
out in the country. I know just 
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Inieresting for the stories per- 
taining to it. 

A Scottish town where the curfew 
is still rung. 

A country whose flag bears two 
shields and two crowns. 

A percentage paid to the owner 
of an article by one who hires the 
use of it. 

A pair of orgns very important 
in the structure of animals. 

Kx. L. E. 
3. 


\ DROPPED LETTERS. 

All the letters dropped are silent. 
Find in them the name of certain 
islands discovered Oct, 11, nearly 
400 years ago. 

Eliminate a letter from perpendic- 
ular, and leave a fruit. 

From any substance that pro- 
duces fermentation in large masses, 
and leave a lake of Scottish history. 

From ariver that flows into the 
Thames, and leave flat and spiritless. 

From visible vapor, and leave 
part of a leaf. 

From a Bible host or landlord, 
and leave an American author. 

From a movable screen, and leave 
a governor of Pennsylvania. 

From a European city where rib- 
bons are largely manufactured, and 
leave calamity. 


4. 
FOUR DOUBLE ACROSTICS. 


The finals of the first, second and 
third Double Acrostics form the 
initials of the second, third and 
fourth, respectively. 


No. 1. 








how much boys don’t know about 
things they ought to know about. 

I know they don’t have a different cow for 
cream and milk and buttermilk. And when they 
make ice-cream, they don’t freeze the cow. 

Do any of you know how strawberries grow? I 
went strawberrying one day. When I told my 
aunts I’d climb the trees and shake ’em down, 
they smiled like everything. When I came to the 
strawberries, I didn’t have to climb up, but stoop 
down. You ought to seen ’em hiding their red 
cheeks under the green leaves, close to the ground. 

Once I took a pole out to knock down potatoes 
for dinner, but they don’t grow on trees. They’re 
all covered up in the ground. They don’t dig 
corn and beans and tomatoes out of the ground, 
though. 

You have the greatest time remembering whére 
things do come from. Nor fritters, nor pumpkins, 
nor apple-dumplings. 

I asked grandfather the first thing to show me 
his sweet-cider pump, but he said it was out of 
order. I don’t believe he cared much, for he 
laughed. They’re great folks to laugh when you 
ask about things. 

I kept watching and watching grandfather’s big 
wheat-field all summer. Because Sam told me 
folks get all their straw hats out of a wheat-field. 
Sam is my brother. I thought it would be just 
jolly to see hats growing. I wanted to pick some 
when they were green and little and dry ’em for 
little Hettie’s dolls. 

But I never could find any, and at last the 
wheat turned yellow. And one day they took 
out a red cart with knives to it and began cutting 
it down. I hunted and hunted all the more, and 
grandfather, he says, “What you looking for?” 
and I told him. 

I thought perhaps he could find some, and he’d 
let me pick one for myself, for the rim of mine 
was most gone where I thrown it at a bumble- 
bees’ nest, and the crown was broke through 
where I was carrying eggs. The eggs broke, too. 

Grandfather said, “Sam is about right. I do 
get all my hats out of this field, and my coats, 








For the Companion, 


A NARROW ESCAPE. 


What do you suppose Uncle Amos sent Peggy 
all the way from Boston ? 

Why, a lovely wax doll! 

A doll with real hair, beautiful blue eyes, the 
dearest little mite of a rose-bud mouth, and a blue 
silk dress ! 

Think of it! Peggy lived way out in the country, 
and she had never seen such a doll before. She 
could hardly believe her eyes at first, and when 
she found there was no mistake, she nearly cried 
for joy. 

After mamma had admired everything, from 
the dainty boots to the pink hair-ribbon, Peggy 
took her doll out to the chicken-coop, and intro- 
duced it to her friends there. The chickens went 
on stupidly scratching for worms, but the rooster 
flapped his wings and cried, ‘‘Cock-a-doodle-doo !” 
admiringly. 

Next she showed it to the doves, who stuck 
their heads on one side, and looked at it in a very 
approving manner. 

Then came the horses’ turn, and Mike and Bil- 
ly, the gardeners, and the cows, and the big, gen- 
tle Newfoundland. Even the pig-pen was visited, 
and its greedy occupants allowed a glimpse of the 
beautiful stranger. 

Near the pig-pen stood the kennel of Mike’s 
ugly old dog, Growler. He had never made friends 
with Peggy, but barked at her as fiercely now as 
when Mike brought him home, three months ago. 

Feggy was a sociable little girl, and longed to 
be on good terms with him. 

Here was an opportunity. 

What dog, with any sense of the beautiful, 
could be angry when he saw such a lovely, lovely 
creature ? 

Peggy came up very slowly, holding her doll at 
arm’s length in front of her, as she said, coaxing- 
ly, “Nice old Growler! I thought you'd like to 
see my”—— 





Here Growler made one leap, and seized the doll 
by her graceful leg! 

“Oh, help! help! Mike! Growler! My d-o-l-]!” 
screamed the frightened little mother. 

There stood that wicked dog, shaking the doll 
and snarling, and Mike was way off in the cow- 
pasture. 

Peggy danced up and down in wild terror, and 
that only made Growler crosser than ever. 

Suddenly a stern voice said, “Drop it, sir!” and 
a big red hand came over Peggy’s head and res- 
cued her darling. 

It was the cook, the very fattest, kindest cook 
that ever lived, a cook that made the nicest dough- 
nuts and the most delicious pumpkin-pies. 

“There, now, deary,” she said; “your baby 
aint much hurt, and that wicked beast shall have 
a sound thrashing, so don’t cry, but come along 
into the kitchen, and I’ll give you a beautiful lit- 
tle pie that I made all for yourself.” 

This promise dried Peggy’s tears quickly. 

She followed Bridget, smoothing her treasure’s 
rumpled dress, and sobbing a little, now and then, 
at the thought of her narrow escape. 

She never tried to make friends with Growler 
again. BERTHA WATSON. 





For the Companion, 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. - 


Gracie and Bess are two little sisters. One 
morning Bess did not feel well. Mamma thought 
she looked pale, and said so, and after the rest of 
the family had eaten, she “fussed up” a dainty 
little breakfast on purpose for Bess. Gracie looked 
on. She liked jelly and cracker-toast, too. She 
didn’t say a word then, but a little while after- 
ward she came to mamma with drooping lips and 
drawn brow. 

“Mamma,” said she, “I feel pale, too!” 


1. An entertainment of dancing 

performed by dancing girls in India. 
2 The dawning light. 3. Differs. 
4. To bear witness. 5. The last of the Tribunes. 
6. Implanted by nature. 7. Nominating. 
8. Frantic revels. 
Primals—A battle fought on Oct, 20, 1827. 
Finals—A battle fought on Oct. 14, 1066. 

No. 2. 
. Akind of vehicle. 2. To join. 3. Layers. 
. Cloth checked with stripes of various colors, 
. A figure having equal angles. 
. A lake in Africa. 7. To impose upon, 
- A maxim. 
Finals—A noted divine who died Oct. 2, 1842. 
No. 3. 

1. To obliterate. 2. A rupture. 3. To arrive at, 
4. Aseanymph. 5. A circle of rays. 6. To inter. 
7. Knotty. 8. A storehouse for grain. 
Finals—An eminent painter who died on Oct.1, 1873. 


No. 4. 


1. The first day of August. 

2. A large fleet of armed ships. 

3. Of neither party. 

4. An old woman who acts as a guardian to a 
young one. 5. Well chosen. 

6. The rudiments of a plant. 

7. Finishing. 8. A country in Europe. 

Finals—A battle fought on Oct. 7, 1777. 

F. 8. F. 
5. 


ANAGRAM. 


The other omissions are formed from the last word 
omitted. 


’Tis not our nation’s heart, oh! no, 
But like its great *****, 

And pilgrims, flitting to and fro,— 

The nation’s life-blood,—come and * *, 
Pa, ma, and son and daughter. 


And now, to change the metaphor ;— 
Tis not a baby-rogue. Ah! 

But ’tis a Roman senator, 

Who long ago his birthday saw; 
’Tis one who wears a * * **, 


Yes, long ago arose its ****, 
When battles were in vogue. Ah! 
October 7th, this one, ha! ha!— 
Great Britain’s plans sorely to mar,— 
Was fought at********, 
LILIAN PAYSON. 


1 
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5. 
6. 
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CONUNDRUMS. 


Why is the letter W like a coat-sleeve? It makes 
the arm warm. 


When are men like good biscuit? When they are 
short and crusty. 
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Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 

CURED, send the money in a Registered Letter. All 

p sagpenes are required to register letters when- 
1ested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail, It is 


almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
und be lost, or else itis stolen, Persons who send 
silver to us ina letter must do iton their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Renewals,—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid. Re- 
turning your paper will not enable us to discontinue 
it, as we cannot find your name on our books unless 
your Post-office address is given, 

Always give the name of the Post-office 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be 
our books unless this is done. 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what time your subscription is 





to which 
found on 


pad, 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and thelr papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

rs should be addressed to PER- 

©., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 











For the Companion, 


AIR AND SUNSHINE, 

rhe disinfecting power of freely circulating pure 
air is now fully recognized by sanitarians. The secret 
of it is, in part, the rapid diffusion of the morbid 
particles, thus greatly diluting them, as mineral poi- 
sons may be rendered harmless by dilution. So great 
is this diffusive tendency, acting with the constant 
circulation of the air in vast currents, that, though 


every variety of harmful gases and miagms is inces- 





suntly thrown into the air of our large cities, nod 
ference can be detected by analysis between the 
of the latter and the air of our rural districts. 

But another explanatory fact is the actual disinfect- 
ing power of sunshine and oxygen. It is the inhaled 
oxygen that changes the dark, impure venous blood 
into the pure searlet blood of the arteries. Itis the 
chemical power of sunshine that gives us our won- 
derful photographs. It is the sunshine that bleaches 
the cotton cloth laid on the grass, and, on the other 
hand, changes the pure white of a potato-vine grown 
in a cellar to dark green when transferred to the 
open air. 


Hence, in our late armies, not withstanding so many 


unhealthy conditions, typhoid fever never tended to | 


spread, and was almost never fatal. 
son that, in all infectious diseases, the 
sists on a free circulation of air in the sick-room. 

An interesting illustration of the same thing is fur- 
nished by the celebrated Dr. Richardson, of England. 
He finds that the vagrant class, who have no homes, 
but sleep anywhere and get food anyhow, rarely con- 
tract contagious diseases, and more rarely convey 
them, and that, too, though they wear cast-off, and, 
often, infected clothing, and occupy the 
lodging-houses. 

The gypsies also are remarkably free from spread- 
ing diseases; they know little of small-pox, though lit- 
tle protected by vaccination. One seldom finds among 
them diseases of a scrofulous nature. Dr. Richard- 
son concludes that poverty in itself has nothing to 
do with the occurrence of zymotic (infectious) dis- 
eases; that fresh air is the one mighty disinfectant, 
and that luxury and density of population are the 
two bad spirits which conjure up the great physical 
evils of humanity. 





worst of 
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WONDERFUL FLOWERS. 


To those who have never seen the plants of the 
tropics growing, either in their native soil or in the 
botanical gardens of Northern countries, the accounts 
which travellers give of some of them are not only 
wonderful, but scarcely to be believed. One of the 
most wonderful and, at the same time, interesting 
stories of plant-life is that told by J. A. Lawson, in 
his ** Wanderings in New Guinea:” 

“The multitude and beauty of the flowers I cannot 
describe. At every step we crushed them down, so 
close together were they; and this continued until 
we had reached an elevation of four thousand feet; 
and even at the extreme summit of the mountain, 
several species were represented by an odd member 
or two, although it was eleven thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. Lilies of three different kinds, 
red, white and yellow, were very abundant; but I did 
not notice them at a greater height than fifteen hun- 
dred or two thousand feet. Daisies similar to those 
that grow in our English meadows, but as large 
sunflowers, were very numerous. They were crimson- 
tipped, but not very modest, seeing they lifted their 
heads to a height of eighteen inches. 

“But by far the most beautiful flower I saw here 
was one borne by a bulbous plant. It was the shape 
of a narcissus, nine inches in diameter, and of a lily- 
white color, spotted with deep crimson. It gave 
forth a delightful odor, which was so vowerful that 
one’s hands would retain the perfume of it an hour 
after the plant had been handled. 

“The leaves were six or seven feet in length and 
one in breadth, and so tough that I found it impossi- 
ble to break one of them in two; there were from 
thirty to fifty on each plant, but seldom more than 
one flower at atime, though there might be several 
buds in The bulbs were 
as large as a man’s head, the height of the plant nine 


as 


various stages of growth. 


| white down, 
ison to be of the same kind as that used by the bird of 
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It is for this rea. | 
physician in- | 





or ten feet, 
the leaves. 

stalk amongst the leaves, was a large quantity of soft 
which I have proved by actual compar- 


the flower standing several feet above 


paradise to line its nest; 
actually alight on the 


few inches of it.” 


so that if this bird does not 
ground, it comes to within a 
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HIS FIRST LEMON. 


A feature of Zufi Indian etiquette is something of 
a tax on the will-power and digestion. It is the de- 


| sirability of showing your appreciation of the skill 


and the fare of your hostess by consuming a liberal 
and relatively equal amount article she 
places before you. ‘‘Goaded on by both their liking 
for American food and a sense of duty toward a class 
of hosts they held in reverent respect,’’ writes Mr. 
Frank H. Cushing in the Millstone, ‘‘five of the six 
Indians I brought East in the spring of 1882 suffered, 
literally, miseries untold, for they rarely complained, 
save sadly to depreciate their own abilities. 


of every 


‘What is it?’ exclaimed one of them, after a pro- 
nate. d tussle with the courses of a Palmer House 
dinner, each one of which he would persist in regard- 
ing as a separate meal, and eat the desired quota of 
each article composing it—condiments and all! ‘what 
is it in American food, my son, that fills the inside 
with so much fighting?’ 

“*Would you have me cover imy nation with 
shame?’ indignantly asked another, as he reached 
his hand for a lemon which a generous-minded man 
on board the train offered him. ‘What though we be 
wafted in this swift wagon as on the wings of the 
wind?’ continued he, taking and flourishing the lem- 
on; ‘is it not a house with many sitters?’ He was in 
the dawn of his hundredth summer, and had never, 
during his long life, tasted a spoonful of acid, save 
such mild suggestions of it as might have lodged in a 
green peach, or resulted from the fermentation of a 
meat stew. Sol protested, but in vain. He whipped 
out his hunting-knife and severed the lemon. 

“*Tt must be some kind of a little melon,’ speculat- 
ed the old man, as he buried his toothless gums in the 
major half of it; but the next instant the lemon was 
rolling on the floor, and he off his seat! 

“He seized his chops with both hands; tears oozed 
from his close-shut eyes; he wriggloed, groaned, 
hawked, bent over the aisle, retched, heaved, and one 
of his companions remarked,— 

«Well, he has covered his nation with shame after 

a! 

“But the old man did not hear.” 

-—>— 
POSTAL CURIOSITIES. 

Mr. Charles Field, formerly attached to the Seeret 
Service Department of the DPost-Office, in an address 
to the Massachusetts Club, gave a few specimens of 
the superscriptions with which the “blind reader” of 
the Boston office is daily annoyed and amused : 


Augusta—Aagosta, Eghost, Ouigustia. 

Annisquam—Annie Squam, Hannisquam, Hannas- 
quam. 

Boston—Bos. Town, Bawston, Bloston, Bosting. 

Billerica—Billurikee, Biluke, Belleri Ka. 

Brighton—Bryngton, Brithon, Britint. 

Cambridge—Hambreach, Keim Bridge, 


Kambrels, 
Campriche. 


Connecticut—Connetuequette, Canatikette, Kenick- 
ticut. 
Dorchester — Dodchester, Dart Shester, Dester, 


Docther. 
Gloucester — Goschester, Glue Cester, 


Gloucherst, 
Klashyastor. 


Holyoke—Hole Yoke, Holioack, Holy ho Yoke, 
Houlock, Holiout. 
Ipswich — Eapetchuich, Ab Suitch, I. TP. Suich, 


Whipsuich. 
Jamaica Plain—Jimmy Capilane. 
Newburyport—New Beary Pourte. 
Quincy—Guenza. 
San Francisco—Can Fran Syska. 
United States—New Night Steats. 
Woonsocket—Wind Saw Kett. 


a 
A “GLIMPSE OF THE SEINE.” 


People are often heard to say that they can “trust 
their own eyes.”” But a convincing proof is given 
below that even our own eyes may sometimes play us 
false. A correspondent writes: 


We were stretched out on the bluff this morning, 
here on the Cédte de Grace, gazing with quiet con- 
tentment upon Havre, the ocean, and the beautiful 
bay of St. Sauveur, when we made the acquaintance 
of a young English artist. Speaking of our recent 
tour, he remarked,— 

“I hate that portion of Normandy; particularly 
the vista you have in the curve of the road leading 
from St. Waudrille to Caudbec.” 

We looked at him in surprise. 

“The reason is, I spent a day there making a sketch 
in oil. The view was lovely, and I outdid myself in 
catching a greenish glimpse of the Seine”’ 
: “Why, it can’t be seen from that point,” 
dor. 


said Tu- 


“It was visible tome. I saw it distinctly; and I 
painted it. The purchaser couldn’t rest until he saw 
that exquisite view of the Seine, so I agreed to run 
over with him and point it out. I’ve never gone near 
the spot since.” 

“Why, w hat was the matter?” 

“Matter! Why, when we got there my green 
glimpse of the Seine turned out to be the slate-roof 
of a railroad-shed!” 


a 
ASTONISHED BURGLARS. 


We have often read remarkable accounts of the 
perfect self-possession of people under exciting cir- 
cumstances. Old Mr. Spafford’s coolness, when he 
found burglars in his kitchen, has an irresistible tinge 
of the ludicrous. A Cleveland paper tells the story: 


Mr. Spafford heard some one moving in the kitch- 
en, and opening the door, asked who was there. Im- 
mediately two revolvers were presented at his head, 
with the command, ‘* Your money, or your life!” 

“What?” asked Mr. Spafford, who cannot hear 
very well. 

“Your money, or your life!’ repeated the burglar. 

“Oh, come now!” said Mr. Spafford; “that'll do. 
think you’d better go away from here. Get out! 
want nothing to do with you!” 

With this, he gave the burglars a shove, closed the 
door, and returned to bed. This strange conduct so 
puzzled the knights of the jimmy that, after a con- 
sultation in the kitchen, they left without disturbing 
anything. As a memento of their vis sit, they scrib- 
bled on the wall, “Well done, old hoss!’ 


I 
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CUSTOMER (looking at silks) —They look to me just 
alike; but you say one is ninety-eight cents, and the 
other one dollar and ten cents. Now what is the dif- 
ference 

Clerk (blandly)—Twelve cents. 


SMITH keeps a savage dog on his pre mises, and 
near its kennel a board is displayed with the warn- 
ing, in large letters, “Beware of the dog.” “I sup- 
nose,’’ said Jones, a to the warning, ‘you 
save painted that sign in eee letters, so that the 
who runs may read’?” “No,” said Smith, “but that 
he who reads may run.” 


Clustering round the foot of the flower- 
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For relieving Throat Troubles and Coughs 
use “Brown's Bronchial Troches.” 25 cents a box. (Adv. 
> 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla enriches the blood, 
new life and energy to the whole body. 
a 


When your blood is seanntiinl the remedy is 
athand. Take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. (Ade. 


IXBY’S iP st oa AC ar Before 
B ‘ginning Business, Blacking 
oots, el Boys, of, Being Bothe A By Buying 
ad Blacking, But Buy “BIXBY’S | S BEST 


ONE CENT. 


The value of one cent in HELIOTROPE, VIO- 
LETTE or JOCKEY CLUB SACHET POWDER 
imparts a delicate and lasting perfume to cloth- 
ing, furniture, stationery, gloves, or upholstery. 
It should be sewed into small bags or packets. 
and not scattered loosely. Sample mailed upon 
receipt of twenty-five cents in stamps. 

THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont Street, Boston, ‘Mass. 


‘NO MORE ROUND SHOULDERS! 
2 KNICKERBOCKER 

‘ae LDER-BRACE 
and Suspender com- 
bined. Expands the 
Chest, promotes res 
viration, 


and gives 
[Adv. 








oh Belong 
Before 













—unlike all 
All sizes for 
Women, mete 1d 

Girls, Cheapest and only Reliable Shoulder-Brace, 
by Drugygists and General tase S, or sent, 
receipt of $1 per pair, 

chest measure around the body. Address Knicker- 
bocker Brace Co., Easton, Pa. N. A. JOHNSON, Prop. 


GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP. 


The most effective external 
remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases; clears all im- 
purities, and renders the skin 
smooth and beautiful. 

FR CAUTION.—There are 
8 Ask for Glenn’s. 

Of druggists, 25 cts.: 5 cakes, 60 cts. 

mailed on ree 


: ipt of price, and 
5 cts. extra per cake, by C. N. CRITTENTON, Prop'r, 
115 Fulton Street, New York. 


Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. 
| German Corn Remover Kills Corns & | Bunions. 


| FOR ONE DOLLAR 


And 65 cents is offered a six months’ subscription from 
July 2d to the Art Interchange, which will include 
six admirable colored renege viz.: Marine Water-Color 
Sketch (13x 10), by Harry Chase; Autumn Landseape 
(3x11), by Bruee Crane: Pink and White C lirysanthe- 
mums (size of study, 20x 14%); Cardinal Flower and 
Golden Rod (5x 10); a pt ai 9 design for Cup and 
Saucer decoration, and an e xquisite design (23% x 11' 
of Wild Roses, Buds, Leaves, and Stems, against a blue- 
sreen backg cround, for fan mount. In addition to these 
colored studie s, there will be thirteen large supplements 
of designs in black and white (full size) for painting and 
embroidery, besides between 160 and 175 pages of designs 
and text giving careful instruction in artistic house- 

furnishing, painting, embroidery, and all other kinds of 
mple copy, with colored study of Mermet 
we woees (13 x 10), 15 cents 


“THE ant INTE KC 
7& Ww 








Sold 
postpaid, on 
plain, or $1.50 silk-faced. Send 








counterfeits! 
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Mention this} paper. 




















GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CQ. Dorchester Mass. 
RICHARDSON'S 


NEW METHOD 


For the Pianoforte. 


PRICE, $3.00. 


This wonderful book continues to sell immensely, and 
among others of fine quality may fairly be termed the 
leader, having had more years of continued large sales, 
having been repeatedly correeted until it may be said to 
be literally without fault, having been enlarged and im- 
proved where possible, having been for years and years 
the favorite of eminent teachers who have used it, and 
having been most profitable to the publishers and to the 
widow of the compiler, the copyright alone amounting 
to more than $90,000.00, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


uticura 


A 
POSITIVE CURE 


for every form of 
SKIN and BLOOD 
DISEASE 















EczeMA ON 


FROM 


PIMPLES 10 SCROFULA, 


VCZEMA, or Salt Rheum, with its agonizing Itchin 
4 and bur ning, instantly relieved by a warm bath with 
Cu oric URA SOAP and a single application of CUTICURA, 
the great Skin Cure. This repeated daily, with two or 
three doses of CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood 
Purifier, to keep the blood cool, the perspiration pure 
and unirritating, the bowels open, the lives and kidneys 
active, will speedily cure Eczema, Tetter, Ringworm, 
Psoriasis, Lichen, Pruritus, Seall Head, Dandruff, and 
every species of Itching, Sealy, and Pimply Humors of 
the Skin and Sealp, with Loss of Hair, when the best 
physicians and all Known remedies fail. 
CUTICURA REMEDIFS are absolutely pure, and the 
| only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers free 
from poisonous ingredients, 
Sold everywhere. Price: CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.3 
| RESOLVENT, $1.00. Prepared by POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., BosTON, Mass 


G2 Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





| 
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wish we could impress upon every reader of the 
YOUTH’s COMPANION, who have to purchase Tea 
for our mutual benefit if 
ears ago We orig- 


W E 


and Coffee, that it would be 
they would send their orders to us. 
inated the plan of offering Premiums of Dinner and 
Tea Sets, Silverware, ete., believing that by iniport- 
ing and buying these premiums from the makers in large 
qua antities, we could offer to those who would get their 


friends and n hbors to join with them in ordering Tea 
and Coffee, a great deal more for their time and trouble 
than the usual 25 per cent. cash discount allowed by all 
dealers to those w ho buy largely, would amount to. 

Many of our fF 1s would cost, if bought at re- 
tail, two or thre 1es the amount of the eash discount, 
and in nearly every instance one-half of the amount of 
the order for which they are given. Our Premiums 
are all of the latest styles and shapes and from the best 
makers, 

Our Teas and Coffees are the best that long experi- 
ence, and we think the best judgment, will procure. 

Our prices are far below any retailer’s for goods of 
the same quality. 

For years we have been asking the readers of the 
YOUTH'’s COMPANION to send for our Price and large 
Illustrated Premium List, containing cuts of our 
Premiums and full information concer ning our plan of 
selling Tea and Coffee direct from first hands to con- 
sumers, 

Nearly all have done so except YOU. Will you please 
drop us a postal, and whether you order any goods or 
not, it will please us to know that you have read our 
advertisement. 

Below are a few testimonials, entirely unsolicited, 
from those who have dealt with us, and if you should 
favor us with an order, we promise their experience 
shall be yours, 

DE PEYSTER, ST. LAW. Co., N. Y., April 14, °85. 
Great London Tea Company : 

Gentlemen,—Our long-looked-for barrel is at hand. 
All arrived safely; not one piece was broken. As far as 
I have heard, the a and Coffee give very good satis- 
faction, and our Tea Set is much nicer than we expected. 
You may hear from us again. megpecteuny yours, 

JESSIE 1) THRAVES. 


Dear Sir: ADA, OHIO, April 16, 1885, 
I received your Tea and Dinner Sets all ri; ght. nothing 
























broken, [am quite well pleased with the dishes and Tea 

also. Would have writte n yy had I been > Will 

fill out another orde 38 get able. As far as I 

have heard from others, the re quite well ple d with 

the Tea. Lam very truly yours. Mrs. M. MCGINNIS. 

FP. M. Linnell: WEST PEMBROKE, ME., Aug. 4,°85. 
De r,—Your goods ree’d July Ith. 


i am perfect- 
ly satisfied that it is just what you represented it to be. 
Yours respectfully, LIZZIE FROsT. 
Great London Tea Co,: 
Gentlemen,—I received the 
and was highly delighted with both. Every one was per- 
fect. The Tea is excellent, so faras Lhave heard, Please 
accept thanks. Yours respectfully, 
MRs. Wo. 


s.C 


ORIE, PA., Feb. 7, 1885. 
barrel of Teaand Dishes, 





JOUNSTON, 
CHARL 

To the Great London Tea C 
Gentlemen,—I received the barrel with Tea and China 
in nice order. lease accept my thanks for your 
kindness and prompt attention. Hope at a future day 
I may send you a better order, 

Tam very respectfully 

London Tea Co.: 


STON, § + June 12, 1885, 






HENRY H,. BILGEs. 





ITOMER, N. Y., Feb. 7, 1885. 
I am happy Se inform you that my y ‘offee and 
China came last Wednesday, beautifully packed and in 


perfect order. We were all perfectly delighted with the 

Tea Set. Thanking vou for your prompt attention to 

filling the order, and the Premium and nice Book «f 

Receipes, with hearty good wishes for your continued 

success, [ remain very respe ottay yours, 
ts. 


WwW 


Sirs: INDUSTRY, KAN., Marcel 
rhree or four years ago I worked for your 
and sold quite an amount of your Tea in Illinoi 
Ways gave splendid satisfaction, and now we wish to try 
some more, Please send me one of your circulars, and 
obli; xe ELEANOR R, KinBy. 
CANAAN CORNERS, N. Y., 
Great London Tea Co.: 
Genilemen,—Tea and Premium received 
sound, Am much pleased with the Vases: 
is same as it always is—/irst-rate, 


. ALVORD. 








Aug, 25, 1885. 


and 
Tea 


safe 
and the 
Respec ifully, 





Mr:. W. BOLSTER. 
| Dear Sir: BupTOWN, BOURBON Co., Ky.. 
My Tea and China came safe, and the C tiine Was beau- 






| ural, also the Tea 


we entire satisfaction. I will try 
oe get up anoth 


‘lub soon. Thanking you for your 
past favor, I beg cf you to excuse my delay in answer- 
ing to your kindness. I will try to help you again. 

Pours very respectfully, A. E, JONES. 


In answer to our advertisement in the YOUTH’s Com- 
PANION, we mailed, in 1884, over 20,000 of our circulars, 
and sent to COMPANION readers alone $50,000 worth of 
our goods, 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





ALL-NIGHT INHALATION! 


“A itive revolution in the treatment of 
Nose, Throat, and Lung Diseases, and, for the 
purpose designed, as valuable a discovery as 
vaccination,” 


THE PILLOW-INHALER. 


A Speedy, Positive and Permanent Cure for 
Catarrh, B Bronchitis, Asthma, and 
Incipient Consumption. 


It isa hair pillow, with reser- 
voirs of evaporating liquid, the 
fumes or vapor of which is in- 
haled all night long, whilst 
sleeping as usual, and without 

HM discomfort. It is used 
only at night, and is perfectly 
safe to the most delicate. 
(The above Picture chews a er- There is no stomach- dosing, 

son using the Pillow-' Inhalers] douching or snuffing ; but just 
as a smoky lamp will leave a deposit on a whitened wall, 




















so the Prttow-INHALRR, for say eight hours at a time, 
spreads a powerful he: ling balm or salve on the inflamed 
inner coating of the diseased air-surfaces, from the nostrils 
to the bottom of the lungs, and 
hence into the blood. Old-fash- 

CATARRH. ioned inhalation, through a tube, 

for a few minutes a day, some- 

BRONCHITIS. times cured. Think of eight 

hours constant action, on the 

CONSUMPTION same principle, but intensified 

* @ a hundred-fold! There are no 

pipes or tubes. The medicine 

is breathed in, not swallowed, and goes right to the dis- 

eased parts. ‘The testimony to its results is beyond all 
question as attested by the experience of thousands. 

L. Hevpen, Collector of the Port of New York, says: ai. 

» pleasure in stating that the Pittow-Inuater has been of the 

t relief, and I believe of permanent benefit to my wife, who 

has been a great sufferer from Bronchial and Catarrhal Troubles, ac- 

companied with distressing Asthma. I recommend its use to all 

persons afflicted with such maladies. 

E. L. HEDDEN, 38 West 49th St., New York. 

Mrs. M. I. Caapwicx, Richland Centre, Bucks Co., Pa., says: “I 
had Catarrh for years, and was going into Consumption. The Pritow- 
Inwater has wrought such a cure for me that I feel I cannot do 
too much to spread the knowledge of it to others.” 

H. E. Atprics, M. D., 1519 South Tenth St., Philadelphia, says 
“T have used the Prtrow-Innater in my practice, and I find it to 
be one of the best things for diseases of the respiratory passages. 

During the six years of its existence the Pittow- 
INHALER has wrought cures of Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, and Consumption, that have been more like 
miracles than the usual treatment of disease. Experience 
has proven that if the simple directions are followed it 
will ae hopeless cases, no matter what ordinary methods 


and remedies have been tried invain. Send for Explana- 
tory Pamphlet and Testimonials. 

THE PILLOW-INHALER CO. 

1520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

New York, 25 East Fourteenth Street. 

Brancues:- Chicago, (Central Music Hall,) State and 

V Randolph Streets. 
When writing mention “ Yourn’s Companion.” 





